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PREACH 


HE text of this edition owes most to Prof. Gilbert 
Murray’s edition of the play in Vol. III of his 
Euripides; the commentary to the works of Paley and 
Vater. As this edition is not based on independent 
examination of the mss. I have dispensed with critical 
notes, merely indicating at the foot of the page the 
reading or readings of the most important Mss. in 
passages where I have had recourse to the conjectures 
of scholars. Such passages, however, have been dis- 
cussed at length in the commentary. 
The appendix on vv. 874-8 I owe to the kindness 
of Prof. G. Norwood of University College, Cardiff. 
In the arrangement of the choric passages I have 
followed the system of O. Schroder in his Cantica 
Luripidis, published in the Teubner series, to which the 
reader is referred for an elaborate analysis of the rhythms. 
My best thanks are due to my former college tutor, 
Prof. Beare of Dublin, who not only has permitted me 
to use in the introduction portions of an article which 
I contributed in 1913 to Hermathena, of which journal 
he is editor, but has contributed many criticisms and 
suggestions on matters treated in the commentary; also 
to my former colleagues in University College, Bangor, 
Dr E.'V. Amold and Dr Hudson-Williams; and to my 
friend, Rev. ‘C. B. Armstrong, Head Master, of Cork 
Grammar School. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Ahesus has perhaps excited a greater difference of 
opinion among those who have discussed its literary value 
and significance than any other extant Greek play. This 
has happened mainly because critics have not approached it 
with an open mind. Their real interest has lain in the ques- 
tion whether the A#esus is to be regarded as a genuine work 
of Euripides. This question, first raised by certain ancient 
critics, has been debated, not infrequently with some asperity, 
by every generation of scholars from the days of Scaliger. 
It is significant that those who deny the authenticity of the 
play generally proceed to denounce it as a feeble and mediocre 
production!, while almost every upholder of its Euripidean 
title has adjudged it a meritorious work not unworthy of its 
author. 

Of late the protagonists on either side have approached 
the problem with more diffidence, and are consequently less 
eager to call in aesthetic arguments to support their critical 
position. No opponent of the traditional view, except per- 
haps Wilamowitz, would now assert that the faults of the play 
in themselves make it impossible to believe that Euripides 
wrote it; no supporter, not even Professor Murray, would 
claim that its merits are such that no lesser poet could have 
done so. 

Hence it has become less difficult for the student, in 
dealing with the interpretation and literary significance of 
the play, to keep his judgment unbiassed by the problem of 


1 E.g. Valckenaer, Morstadt, Hermann, Hagenbach, Menzer, 
Wilamowitz ; with whom contrast Vater, Paley, Hartung. 
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authorship, and to reserve the latter for independent examina- 
tion. 
I. THE PLOT AND ITS SOURCES 

Although the story of the Afesws is derived in the main 
from the Do/oneta, the tenth book of our //ad, Christ is 
hardly accurate in describing the drama as //iadis carmen 
deductum in actus ; for the last scene, which is certainly not 
the least impressive and significant portion of the play, is 
drawn from totally different sources. In the earlier scenes 
most of the divergences from the epic story are due to a 
desire for unity of time and place, which, on the Greek stage, 
was almost a necessity on account of the constant presence 
of the chorus throughout the action. Such divergences 
have no special significance. 

It will be convenient, however, for the sake of clearness, 
to give a short sketch of the plot, in spite of the familiarity 
of the subject-matter. 

Achilles having withdrawn his forces, the Greeks are no 
longer able to resist the onslaught of Hector. A day of 
disaster has forced them to take refuge behind the rampart of 
their naval camp. The victorious Trojans are spending the 
night around their fires on the open plain. The play begins 
with the arrival of a body of excited sentries (forming the 
chorus) who rush into the orchestra and loudly call on Hector. 
It is past midnight, but they have noticed a blaze of light in 
the camp of the foe. Hector, rising in haste, verifies their 
report, and concludes that the Greeks are meditating im- 
mediate flight. To check their design he is about to ordera 
night attack on the Greek rampart, when Aeneas opportunely 
appears and persuades him before taking action to send out 
a spy to investigate the mystery. Hector accordingly appeals 
for a volunteer, and Dolon, one of his vmaomorai, offers him- 
self for the enterprise on condition of receiving as his share 
of the spoils of victory the horses of Achilles. The bargain 
completed, he retires to disguise himself for his mission, 
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At this point we meet a deviation from Homer of an 
exceptional kind. Homer’s Dolon is not disguised (//. x. 
334 f.), though clad in a grey wolf’s hide, and wearing a 
ferret-skin cap upon his head. But in the play Dolon will 
go forth, actually disguised as a wolf. To quote Professor 
Murray’s version (vv. 208-215) :— 

A grey wolf’s hide 
Shall wrap my body close on either side; 
My head shall be the mask of gleaming teeth, 
My arms fit in the fore-paws like a sheath, 
My thighs in the hinder parts. No Greek shall tell 
°T is not a wolf that walks, half-visible, 
On four feet by the trenches and around 
The ship-screen. When it comes to empty ground 
It stands on two.—That is the plan, my friend ! 


These tactics, be they effective or ridiculous, are not, as 
critics used to think, an invention of the poet, but are derived 
from a legend of unknown antiquity. The disguised Dolon 
does not, indeed, figure again in our extant literature (though 
he may have played a part in the Do/on of the comic poet 
Eubulus), but is depicted on a cylix fragment, bearing the 
signature of Euphronius. This cylix, now at Munich, is 
adorned with a representation of the death of Dolon. It is 
thus described by Mr J. A. K. Thomson!: “The spy is clad 
in a tight-fitting skin which even retains the tail. By the 
side of Diomedes stands Athene, while on the left Hermes 
abandons Dolon to his fate. The artist has made his mean- 
ing quite clear. The skin zs a disguise. ...In one detail only 
does Euphronius differ from the Axesus. The Dolon of the 
vase wears a helmet; Dolon in the play draws over his 
head the ydoya 6npds in the fashion familiar to us from the 
representations of Heracles.” As Euphronius flourished at 
the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth century, the 
legend of the disguised Dolon must at any rate be older than 
the Persian War. 


1 Class. Rev. Decr, 1911. 
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Dolon has retired as the chorus begin their prayer to 
Apollo for his safety and success. After this he speaks no 
more. But Professor Murray suggests that he reappears, 
disguised, at the conclusion of the hymn, and silently goes 
out into the darkness. The elaborate description of his dis- 
guise renders the suggestion highly probable. A herdsman 
now enters and with difficulty obtains an audience from 
Hector. In a vivid narrative he describes the march of 
Rhesus, the half-divine lord of Thrace, to the assistance of 
the Trojans. Hector is scarcely persuaded to accept such 
belated aid, so confident is he now of victory; but the 
chorus, in a transport of enthusiasm, greet the Thracian as 
Zeus the Deliverer, Zeus the Light-Bringer (gavaios), Ares 
the Irresistible. 

As they finish their hymn of triumph Rhesus arrives in 
person. He excuses himself for his delay, and boasts loudly 
of the exploits he intends to perform upon the morrow. After 
a long colloquy Hector escorts the Thracians to a camping- 
ground outside the confederate lines. The chorus also leave 
the orchestra, to summon their successors. Stage and 
orchestra are for the moment empty—an arrangement which 
occurs only five times in the rest of our extant dramatic 
literature!. 

But now the stealthy forms of Odysseus and Diomedes 
emerge from the darkness. The heroes, we gather from their 
conversation, have met Dolon on his way to the ships and 
slain him, but not until he revealed the watchword and told 
them where to find the tent of Hector, whom it is their present 
purpose to slaughter in his sleep. But Hector has gone with 
the Thracians to their camping-ground, and the tent is empty. 
They must return home disappointed. They have brought 
with them Dolon’s wolf-skin? (in the Do/oneza they leave 
it on a tamarisk tree to await their return), and Professor 





1 Aesch. Eum. 235, Soph. Ant. 815 (in both accompanied 
by change of scene), Eur. Helen 327, Alc. 746, Ar. Eccl. 310. 
2-V. 50rf. 
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Murray, with his keen eye for the dramatic, suggests that they 
hang it up in Hector’s tent to greet him as he enters. They 
have just turned away when the voice of Athena is heard out 
of the darkness, warning them of the arrival of Rhesus, 
destined if he survive this night to save Troy and ruin the 
Greek cause. Odysseus at once sets off in quest of Rhesus, 
and Diomedes is about to follow when Paris arrives, seeking 
his brother to tell him that spies are reported in the camp. 
Athena, however, representing herself as his patron goddess, 
Cypris, calms his fears, and bids him return to his post. 

In the //zad the mission of Dolon is subsequent to the 
arrival of Rhesus. Dolon directs the Greeks to Rhesus’ 
quarters. They enter the camp for the express purpose of 
killing the Thracian, and accomplish their design without 
further adventure, Athena merely intervening to hasten their 
departure when the deed is done!. It is obvious how much 
more dramatic is the version adopted in the play. Here the 
slaughter of Rhesus is due directly to Athena’s intervention. 
Our consciousness that the catastrophe is the work not of 
human treachery but of divine interposition supplies, as 
Patin? observed, a touch of tragic solemnity lacking in the 
Homeric story. We should note, too, how skilfully the poet 
has linked up the incidents of Dolon and Rhesus by a few 
words which the Greek spies let fall in conversation. 

Meantime the guards have heard a vague rumour of spies 
in the camp. Abandoning their purpose of seeking their 
successors, they return and crowd tumultuously into the 
orchestra, at the very moment that Odysseus and Diomedes 
are coming back red-handed from the slaughter of the 
Thracian king. The guards rush from the orchestra to the 
stage (a proceeding comparatively rare in Attic drama)? to 
seize upon the foe. 

Then follows a scene of confusion rather difficult to appre- 

VU Xn BGY, (elo): 2 Euripide, i. p- 162. 

3 “ Hardly fifteen certain examples are to be found,” Haigh, 
Attic Theatre, p. 155. 
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hend'. Professor Murray imagines Odysseus and Diomedes 
appearing amid a crowd of Thracians running in disorder. 
But perhaps the Thracians do not discover the calamity till 
afterwards, as in the Doloneza. Diomedes and Odysseus are 
at once captured by the watch. Where the chariot and 
horses of Rhesus are at this critical moment we are not told. 
They remain ¢&@ tod Spdyaros. Odysseus adopts a tone of 
authority, posing as one of the Trojan host. For a moment 
he forgets himself. With his imagination still infectéd by the 
slaughter of the king, he asks the captain of the guard, 7} ov 
67 ‘Pjoov katextas; Fortunately for him that personage has 
no time to think what may be implied in such a question. 
He begins a vague /¢ guogue retort, add\a Tov KTevourTa GE... 
when Odysseus, recovering himself, hastily diverts attention 
by crying toye was tis. After a little more parley he con- 
descends to give the watchword, and is at once taken into the 
confidence of the guard, whom he successfully directs on a 
fool’s errand in search of ‘the spies.’ Then he slips away in 
the dark in company with Diomedes. 

The guards soon re-assemble and find they have been 
fooled. While they are still lamenting their error, the 
charioteer of Rhesus (who fills the role played by Hippocoon 
in the Deloneia) approaches them, and in a speech full of 
vivid detail tells of his master’s murder and his own wounding. 
Hector, when he returns, has already learnt the fate of his ally, 
but is shocked to find himself denounced as the assassin. 
In vain the sorely tried general protests his innocence, hint- 
ing at the wiles of Odysseus ; his accuser persists in the 
charge, and when at last he is led away to have his wounds 
treated, his suspicions are still undispelled. The play con- 
cludes with the appearance of the Muse, the mother of 
Rhesus, as dea ex machina. Hovering over the stage with 
the body of her son in her arms she laments his doom, 
denounces Athena as the true author of the murder, declares 


1 Vv. 675-691. 
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her purpose of conveying the corpse home to Thrace, and 
foretells the destiny and honours awaiting the dead hero. 

The poet has often been criticized for making the Muse 
announce the true facts of Rhesus’ murder in the absence of 
the charioteer, who, in consequence, continues to suspect 
Hector. Professor Murray thinks, however, that “it is a 
clever touch to leave the Thracian still only half-convinced 
and grumbling.” Had Hector’s exculpation been effected by 
natural means, the arrangement might pass as a touch of 
realism ; but if a goddess is to be called in to vindicate a 
hero, we should expect the vindication to be final. The true 
explanation may be that the same actor was required to take 
the parts of the Muse and the charioteer!. 

For his final scene the poet got little aid from the Doloneza- 
The author of that episode had but an incidental interest in 
Rhesus, who comes to Troy only to meet his doom. Yet 
_ Rhesus was a great saga figure. In historical times his name 
was still familiar not only in the region of the Strymon but 
throughout Thrace, in the island of Chios, where he was 
associated with the local heroine, Arganthone*, and in 
Bithynia and Troas. 

The name ‘ Rhesus’ is probably of Thracian origin ; ac- 
cording to a plausible suggestion of Tomaschek®, it is to be 
connected with the Latin vex; if this be so, it represents a 
solitary survival in the languages of Eastern Europe of the 
root veg, preserved in Indo-iranian tongues, and in several of 
those of Western Europe. 

The parentage assigned to Rhesus in the play is no doubt 
derived from the myths of the Strymon valley. The Doloneta 
calls the hero simply ‘son of Eioneus’ without any hint that 
Eioneus is a river-god. Yet, the existence of a town called 
Eion at the mouth of the Strymon confirms the view of the 


1 On the allotment of parts see zzfra, p. 1. 
2 Parthenius, 36. 
3 Perdrizet, Cultes et Mythes du Pangée, p. 17. 
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mythologist, Conon, that Eioneus is in reality only an older 
name of that river. 

The poet speaks of the mother of Rhesus simply as ‘the 
Muse,’ it being the custom of the tragedians, in order to fix 
the attention of the spectator on the great issues of the 
drama, to leave secondary characters, messengers, shep- 
herds, &c., unnamed!. Mythologists, however, insisted on 
attempting a more precise determination of her identity. 
With this object the scholiast? quotes from the JJ/acedonica 
of the younger Marsyas (a writer known to us from citations 
in Pliny and Athenzeus) a sentence which implies that the 
memory of Rhesus and his mother had long survived at 
Amphipolis. Marsyas states that ‘there is a temple of Clio 
at Amphipolis, situated over against the monument of Rhesus 
on a certain ridge.’ 

The sudden apparition of the Muse with the body of her 
son was probably suggested® by the scene in the Psychostasta 
of Aeschylus, where Eos appears in the air with the body of 
Memnon. 

The most remarkable passage in the play is the prophecy 
of the Muse concerning the ultimate destiny of Rhesus 
(vv. 962-973) :— 

ovk elou yaias és pedayxtjov medov: 

tooovde Nupdny thy evep@ aitrnoopuat, 

THs Kaptoro.ov maida Anpytpos Oeas, 
Wuxi dveivar Tous’ oederis O€ por 

tovs “Ophews tisaaa haiverOa pirovs. 
kapol pev os Oavav te Kod hevooav aos 
€orat TO AouTdy* Ov yap €s TaUTOV TOTE 
ovr eto ote pntpos oerar Sépmas. 
kpunros 8 év dvtpois THs Urapyvpov xOovos 
avOpwrodaimwv Keicetar Brérov aos, 


1 Wilamowitz, Analect. Eurip. p. 185- 25Schollwv.s 347% 
3 J. C. Rolfe, in Harvard Studies 1v. p. 69. Pollux (4. 130) 
refers to the mechanical contrivances used for such scenes. 
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Baxyou mpodytns wore Tayyaiov mérpay 
@knoe, TEemvos Toicw eiddow Beds. 

This passage may be thus translated: ‘He shall not 
descend into the dark earth; this much shall I beg of the 
Nether Bride, daughter of Demeter, the goddess who giveth 
the fruits of the earth, to send up his soul from the dead. 
And she is my debtor to show manifest honour to the kins- 
folk of Orpheus. And although to me he shall be as dead 
henceforth and as one who sees not the light, for neither 
shall he meet me any more nor look upon his mother’s face, 
yet he shall lie concealed in the caverns of the silver-bearing 
land, a Spirit-Man!, beholding the light, even as the seer of 
Bacchus made his habitation in Pangaeum’s rock, a god 
revered by those who understand.’ 

The prophecy of the Muse, so allusive and obscure, 
suggests three questions for consideration: (1) How does 
the poet conceive the condition of Rhesus after death ? 
(2) How are we to interpret the references to Orpheus and 
the Baxyou mpodytns? (3) Whence did the poet derive the 
form of the legend which assigns to Rhesus a final resting- 
place in Thracian soil? 

(1) The posthumous existence attributed to Rhesus, 
though conforming in the main to the doctrine of the dead 
found elsewhere in the tragedians, is quite alien to Homeric 
conceptions”. The Homeric Greeks knew nothing of the 
invocation of heroes. They practised cremation, and held a 
doctrine corresponding to their practice. When the body is 
burned, the spirit enters the house of Hades, which lies far 
away in the West. It can return no more to the land of the 
living. It takes no more thought of the doings of men. 
True, it may be revived by tasting blood newly shed, but to 
consult the departed is possible only for those who, like 
Odysseus, have voyaged to the land of shadows. 


1 So Murray translates dvépwrodaiuwr. 
* On the general question see Ridgeway, Early Ave of Greece, 
Tene say 
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There existed, however, in Greece an older practice 
associated with an altogether different conception of the 
state of the dead. Inhumation, as practised in primitive 
times, implied the notion that the tomb is the dwelling- 
place of the spirit. It implied also the possibility of 
continued communication between the dead and the sur- 
vivors, for the spirit can be kept awake by prayers, libations, 
and blood-offerings. If the bones of the dead have been 
transferred from one place to another, the spirit follows 
them ; and where the tomb is, there for good or ill is felt 
the spirit’s influence. This belief, which still prevailed in 
historic times—witness Herodotus’ tales (I. 67, Vv. 67) con- 
cerning the relics of Orestes and Adrastus—leads straight to 
hero-worship. 

In the sixth century B.C. the practice of cremation was 
coming into vogue in Athens, and with the change in custom 
there arose a conflation of these two doctrines. The spirit 
is no longer thought to have its abode in the tomb, but far 
away in the world of the dead; yet this world is now de- 
finitely conceived as an under-world. No longer does it 
signify whether the body has been burned or buried: from 
its distant home beneath the earth the spirit can return to 
its ashes and hearken to the voice of prayer. This eclectic 
theory Professor Ridgeway illustrates from the Choephoroe 
(324 ff., 490 f.). The body of Agamemnon has been burned, 
his spirit dwells beneath the earth; yet it can be summoned 
forth; the ritual, though long and wearisome, is effective. 

Such is the doctrine presupposed in Attic Tragedy; but 
the position of Rhesus is in some respects unique. His soul 
is not to be ‘sent up’ for some special purpose, but is destined 
to enjoy perpetually a sort of life in death. As Professor 
Murray putsit: “Like other Northern barbaric princes, such 
as Orpheus and Zamolxis and Holgar the Dane, Rhesus lies 
in a hidden chamber beneath the earth, watching, apparently, 
for the day of uttermost need, when he must rise to help his 
people. There is no other passage in Greek Tragedy where 
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such a fate is attributed to a hero, though the position of 
Darius in the Persae, and Agamemnon in the Choephoroe or 
Electra, is in some ways analogous}.” 

The word dv@pw7odaiuev, found nowhere else in this sense, 
seems to mark the unique position of the hero. 

(2) As to Orpheus. Persephone is asked to ‘send up 
the soul’ of Rhesus ‘because he is a kinsman of Orpheus.’ 
Why should this be a title to favour? We know that Perse- 
phone had already shown grace to Orpheus; but what had 
Orpheus done for Persephone? Maass? finds the clue to 
the problem in v. 943: puotnpioy te Taév aroppytev avas 
ZderEev "Opdevs. There is little doubt that in the Orphic 
mysteries Persephone had her part, while in the mysteries 
of Eleusis, in which the goddess was specially concerned, 
Orphic features were prominent®. It would be then as hiero- 
phant and religious reformer that Orpheus conferred an 
obligation on the goddess. 

We now come to the last four lines of the passage under 
consideration : 

kpurros & ev avtpois THs Uapyvpouv XOoves 
avO@pwrodaipwv KeiaeTar B\érav cdos, 
Baxyou mpopntns ware Hayyaiou wérpav 
Oknoe, cepvos Toiow €idoow Geos. 

Here the Muse is comparing her son in his high estate of 
dvOpe@rodaipev with some ‘prophet of Bacchus who made his 
habitation on Pangaeum’s rock.’ 

Unfortunately the words are obscure, and there are at 
least three different interpretations of the passage. We can- 
not even be sure whether the words cepvos ... Peds are to be 
referred to dvOpwrodaivev or mpopyrns. It is safer, however, 
with most modern editors, to refer them to zpopyrns, both on 
account of the order, and because otherwise the description 
of the mpopyrns would be left very curt. 


1 Murray, /hesws (transl.), note on v. 962 ff. 


9 


2 Maass, Orpheus, p. 67. 
3 See Harrison, Proleg. to Gk Religion, pp. 474 and 539 ff. 
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There was a shrine of Bacchus on Pangaeum. We know 
from Herodotus that the Satrae, a tribe whose chief seat was 
on that mountain, possessed an oracle of Dionysus ‘on the 
highest peaks,’ wherein the Bessi acted as interpreters!; and 
this may be the oracle mentioned by Dion Cassius? as 
having been taken from the Bessi, and transferred to the 
Odrysians by Crassus. 

But who is the apodyrns? According to Vater and 
Dindorf it is Lycurgus, king of the Edonians. This hero 
appears in Homer® as a persecutor of Dionysus. Sophocles# 
tells how he was confined by the god ‘in a rocky prison.’ 
From Apollodorus® we further learn that he was carried by 
the Edonians to Mount Pangaeum, and put in bonds, and 
there Dionysus had him torn asunder by horses. Yet there 
is some evidence that by a transformation not unknown in 
primitive religion he was sometimes identified with Dionysus 
himself. Strabo® informs us: [of @pvyes| rov Atovycoy kal 
tov "Hdwvov Avxovpyov cuvayortes els ev THY OpoTpoTiay TaV iepay 
aivirrovra. Farnell’, it is true, finds ‘no direct record of the 
worship of Lycurgus, or his prophetic character.’ But there 
is a grotto near the summit of Pangaeum where, according 
to Perdrizet’, superstitious rites are practised even at the 
present day ; and this grotto may have been the seat of the 
barbarian oracle and the legendary scene of Lycurgus’ im- 
prisonment. As we have seen, the hero’s grave becomes his 
shrine. 

More recently Maass® has argued with much ingenuity 
for the identification of the ‘ prophet’ with Orpheus. The 
Muse has already mentioned Orpheus by name; and a 
second reference by allusion would not be unnatural. The 
association of Orpheus with Dionysus is a subject constantly 


ISA dt. ville Cit, 012. 2 
+ Ant. 955 f. Dy. 
7 Cults of the Greek States, vol. Vv. 
STOP cet. pen37 te 9 Or 


5 
p- 100, xo/e. 
rpheus, p. 67 f. 
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referred to in literature from Herodotus onwards. There 
would be nothing improbable in Orpheus being called the 
‘prophet of Bacchus.’ But have we any grounds for con- 
necting him with the cult of the god on Mount Pangaeum? 

Virgil,as Maass observes, following Alexandrian authority, 
makes Orpheus bewail ‘his half-regained Eurydice’ by the 
waters of Strymon; where also he meets his death at the 
hands of the indignant Maenadst. Already Aeschylus in his 
Bassarids had told how on Pangaeum Thracian Maenads 
tore Orpheus to pieces and scattered his limbs on every side ; 
but the Muses collected them again, and buried them in the 
place called Leibethra. The best-known place of this name 
was in Macedonia, under Mount Olympus, but for the 
Leibethra of Aeschylus’ tragedy Maass bids us carry our 
search no farther than Pangaeum itself, quoting Himerius 
(Or. XII. 4): AewBnOptoe ev ody Tayyaiov mpdcouxor Oppéa 
rov KadAudmns Tov Opaxiov @Oavpator, k.T.A. 

Omitting Maass’s subsidiary arguments, we may sum- 
marize thus his main contention. The prophet isa ‘holy god 
to those who understand’; Orpheus’ myst¢erzes were closely 
associated with Dionysus. The prophet ‘made his habita- 
tion on Pangaeum’s rock’; on Pangaeum Dionysus had 
an oracle ; on Pangaeum (according to Aeschylus) Orpheus 
perished ; at Leibethra, on the borders of Pangaeum, the 
Muses buried him. Here we should be prepared to find a 
seat of his worship. According to Maass, then, the four lines 
of the play above quoted may be thus paraphrased: ‘Orpheus’ 
shrine and oracle are on Mount Pangaeum: Rhesus, too, 
shall have a shrine in a cavern in the plain below.’ The 
cavern-shrine reminds us of the legends of the Thracian 
Zamolxis and the Boeotian Amphiaraus and Trophonius. 

Perdrizet? has criticized in detail these arguments of 
Maass. We know nothing elsewhere, he maintains, of 
Lycurgus or Orpheus as prophets of Bacchus on Pangaeum. 

1 Georg. 1V. 508 ff., 520 ff. * 
2 Of. :ctt. pp. 24s 31- 
P. 
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Nor does he accept Maass’s explanation of Leibethra. The 
Pangaean Leibethra is a mere fiction of Himerius, a late 
writer (c. 350 A.D.). The ‘unanimous tradition of antiquity’ 
placed the grave of Orpheus in the famous Leibethra, under 
Mount Olympus, whither the Muses bore the dead prophet 
from Pangaeum, just as in our play the Muse bears the body 
of Rhesus from Troy. 

It must, however, be remembered that Pangaeum was 
inhabited by a branch of the Pierians who had migrated 
thither in early times from the district of Pieria, near Mount 
Olympus. It would not, therefore, be surprising if they gave 
the name of Leibethra to a locality in their new home; nor 
would it be strange if the new Leibethra had in time come to 
be associated with the name of Orpheus. 

Perdrizet further objects that nothing in the Bassarzds, so 
far as we know, proves that Orpheus was associated on 
Pangaeum with the cult of the Thracian Bacchus, or that the 
syncretism which ultimately amalgamated the Dionysiac and 
Orphic religions was an accomplished fact in the time of 
Aeschylus. 

On this latter point Miss Harrison!, who believes that “ by 
the time of Herodotus the followers of Orpheus and Bacchus 
are regarded as substantially identical,” cites the passage, 
where the historian, speaking of certain Egyptian customs, 
observes that the Egyptians opodoyeover radta Toto. Opdixotor 
ka\eupevourt Kai BakytKotot. 

Perdrizet’s own interpretation of our passage is, I think, 
open to more serious objection. He starts with the assump- 
tion that the podyrns Baxyov is none other than Rhesus him- 
self. Hence the text must be corrupt. We must recall the 
vexed lines once more to the reader’s notice— 

kpumtos 6 ev avrpois Ths Urapyvpov XOovos 
dvOpwrodaipwv Keicerar Berar aos, 
Baxxov mpodrtns eore Mayyaiov mérpay 
@knoe, Tepvos Toiow eidoow Geos. 

1 Proleg. Pp. 454, 2 Hdt. 1. 81. 
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A late correction in the Palatine MS. reads és re for @ore in 
the third line. With this alteration the passage runs :— 
Rhesus shall lie concealed...the prophet of Bacchus who 
(Bacchus) made his habitation in Pangaeun’s rock. Remem- 
bering, however, that és re is not strictly an Attic use, 
Perdrizet offers as alternatives the conjectures és ye (Matthiae) 
or as os (Madvig), which latter has not even the merit of 
being metrical ! 

But to disturb a perfectly intelligible text in the interests 
of a theory, however ingenious, is an altogether uncritical 
proceeding ; and we might add, in Perdrizet’s own phrase, 
“we have no evidence elsewhere of Ahesws as prophet of 
Bacchus.” Lycurgus and Orpheus cannot be so easily 
exorcised. 

(3) However we identify the mpopntns, the notion that 
the dead Rhesus was transported to his native Thrace is as 
alien to Homer as the ‘eschatology’ of the Muse’s prophecy ; 
and the Homeric tradition on this point represents current 
Athenian opinion in the fifth century. Polyaenus! tells us 
that Hagnon, when founding the colony of Amphipolis 
(437-6 B.C.), sent an expedition to Troy, at the bidding of an 
oracle, and brought back the bones of Rhesus, which he 
buried near the Strymon. The account of Polyaenus may 
be embellished with fanciful details ; but when we remember 
that some forty years previously the Athenians had trans- 
ferred from Scyros to Athens bones which they believed to 
be those of Theseus, there seems to be no reason why we 
should not with Rohde? accept the story of Hagnon’s 
expedition. 

Thus we see the Athenians actually believed that the 
ashes of Rhesus had been laid beneath a heap of gathered 
ground on the plain of Troy. The poet has obviously 
followed in this matter a different tradition. Two questions 
at once suggest themselves: On what authority does the 


Wi Strat. 0; 53: 
* Psyche*, 1. note 2. 
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poet represent Rhesus as buried in Thrace? What led him 
to abandon the form of the legend generally accepted in 
Greece? 

We can adduce some grounds for believing that, accord- 
ing to the legends current among the Thracians, the bones of 
Rhesus rested in some local shrine. 

The eagerness of Hagnon and his Athenians to deposit 
the supposed relics of the hero within the precincts of their 
colony can hardly be explained, except on the assumption 
that the hero was already an object of veneration to the 
natives of the district. Rohde, indeed, regards Rhesus as 
the ancestor-god of the Edonians, as Zamolxis of the Getae, 
and Sabazios of other Thracian stocks. To the Athenians, 
no doubt, Rhesus was simply a Thracian hero, slain and 
buried in the Troad, whose supernatural protection for the 
new colony might be secured by bringing back his relics. 
But we need not suppose that the Edonians connected the 
Rhesus whom they worshipped as ancestor-god or national 
hero with an obscure incident in the tale of Troy. 

Bethe! has given good reason to suppose that, according 
to the primitive form of the legend, it was not in Troy that 
Rhesus perished, but in Thrace itself, warring against the son 
of Ares, the savage Diomedes, who fed his steeds on human 
flesh, and was himself at last slain by Heracles ; and that the 
story had reference to the struggles between the native 
Thracians and the early Greek colonists. Subsequently, 
when Diomedes was transformed into the chivalrous son of 
Tydeus, and absorbed into the Trojan story, Rhesus in turn 
was made an ally of the Trojans, and the scene of his calamity 
transferred from Thrace to Troy. Among the Thracians it 
is likely that the Rhesus legend survived in local and primi- 
tive forms, superseded for the Greeks by the Homeric version, 

Philostratus? tells of a shrine of Rhesus on Mount 


1 Vide Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl. s.v. Diomedes. 
2 Heroic. p. 691. Philostratus belongs to the earlier half of the 
3rd century, A.D. 
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Rhodope : ‘Rhesus, whom Diomedes slew in Troy, is said 
to inhabit Rhodope, and they recount many wondrous deeds 
of his; for they say that he breeds horses, and marches in 
armour, and hunts wild beasts; and, in proof that the hero is 
a hunter, they tell how the wild boars and gazelles and all the 
beasts on the mountain come by twos and threes to the altar of 
Rhesus, and are offered in sacrifice, unbound and unfettered, 
and yield themselves to the knife; and this hero is said to 
ward off plague from his borders. Now, Rhodope is very 
populous, and there are many villages around the shrine’ 
(ro tepov). 

Philostratus, of course, accepts the Homeric version : but 
the legend he heard at the shrine knows nothing of a 
. catastrophe at Troy. It merely depicts, as Jessen observes, 
‘a genuine old Thracian, whose chief concerns are war, the 
chase, and the breeding of horses!.’ 

The survival of this legend on Mount Rhodope in the 
time of Philostratus favours our contention that centuries 
earlier, in the Strymon valley, a similar legend was prevalent, 
associated with some cavern in the district. No doubt as 
the region became Hellenized, the Greek tradition that the 
bones of the hero rested in the citadel of Amphipolis over- 
shadowed and killed the local belief. 

We can hardly doubt then that (in the words of Farnell) 
“the poet’s prophecy rests on local knowledge.” In this 
tragedy he has preferred local legend to Greek tradition ; 
he has given his hero sepulture not in a Trojan barrow, but 
in the ‘caverns of the silvery land.’ 

But why? The poet was confronted with a peculiar 
problem. A writer who set out to dramatize the legend of 
Rhesus could hardly change at will the details of a story 
fixed for ever in the pages of the //iad. But while the 
Doloneia \eaves the dead Rhesus in Troy, Thracian tradition 
(with which the poet evidently had a thorough acquaintance) 
insisted that somewhere in Thrace —as to exactly where, the 


1 Roscher’s Lex. art. VAesus. 
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faithful probably differed among themselves—lay the bones 
of the national hero. The poet was willing to become a 
debtor both to the Greeks and the barbarians. Thracian 
tradition ignored rather than denied the death of Rhesus in 
Troy: the Doloneia implies, but does not actually assert, his 
burial there. The poet saw that he could without violence 
weld these independent traditions into a consistent whole, by 
the use of a stage device, suggested perhaps by the Psycho- 
stasta of Aeschylus. 

The introduction of the Muse provides a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. Nor is it without aesthetic justi- 
fication. It enables the poet to add a touch of novelty to a 
familiar tale. It provides opportunity for a striking scenic 
effect. It imparts to a plot otherwise almost destitute of 
tragic emotion an element which appeals to ‘the general 
heart of men’—the love and sorrow of a mother for her son. 

But if it appears strange that the poet did not provide, as 
he readily might have done, a prophetic anticipation of the 
events of 437 B.C., when the body of Rhesus was conveyed 
home in state by the fleet of the Athenian thalassocrats, the 
explanation may be that the play was written before that 
event occurred. 


Addendum 


Dr Walter Leaf, in an article entitled Rhesus of Thrace}, 
assails certain of the positions adopted above and seeks 
(1) to show that Rhesus has no legendary connection with 
Thrace and never possessed a native cult in the Strymon 
valley, (2) to explain on this hypothesis the origin of our 
play. 

He believes the Rhesus of the Doloneza to be “a purely 
literary creation of the moment, devoid of local or legendary 
background,” “a poetic fiction created only for the purpose of 
supplying an effective object for the night attack of Diomedes 


and Odysseus.” 
EEE S- SOON The 
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In maintaining the thesis that the author of the Do/oneza 
invented’ Rhesus Dr Leaf points to the vagueness of his 
place of origin. He has no local habitation. He is called a 
Thracian ; but “the Thracians in Homer, are, it would seem, 
confined to the Eastern part” of the region between the Pontic 
Sea and the mouth of the Axios: they dwell “just north of 
the Hellespont”; the Western part being to Homer the country 
of the Cicones and Paeonians. “So far as Rhesus can be 
given a home, it must be somewhere in the Hebrus valley.” 
This distinction, however, does not appear to be absolute. 
When Hera set out on her journey for the beguiling of Zeus? 


, ¢< , 
ai€aoa Aimev piov OvAvpToLO 
col > > A 

Tlepinv emiBaca cai “Huadinv epateiwyy 

, oy NDS , A ” , 
cevar ed) immomo\@y Opynkay opea vupoevTa, 
> , f xQOt , , - 
dxpotatas kopudas, ovde xOova papmte mrodoity, 
> > }? > , > 
e€ “Ada 8 emt movtov éBnoero Kupaivorta. 


Here the reference must be to the Chalcidice, and as 
the Chalcidice lies west of the Strymon it follows that the term 
Thracian might be applied in Homer to a dweller on the 
banks of that river. 

As we have already seen, the author of the play departs 
from the Doloneia in describing the parentage of his hero. 
In the //iad he is the son of Eioneus; in the play, of the 
Strymon. Conon’s attempt to reconcile the accounts by 
regarding Eioneus as an older name of the river, though 
supported by the name Eion given to the town at its mouth, 
does not commend itself to Dr Leaf. Eioneus, he argues, 
only means ‘shore-man’ and is the name of four or five 
other personages in Greek mythology. This, however, need 
not surprise us. Eion is the name of two other places in 
Thrace and Macedonia; but if, nevertheless, The Shore 
was a sufficient designation for the spot at the mouth of the 
Strymon where the Greeks called for trade with the natives, 
they might naturally designate the river that flowed out 
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there, the ‘Shore-stream!’ Indefinite as the Homeric 
account of Rhesus may be, there is nothing in it incon- 
sistent with the view that it represents a Thracian saga 
absorbed into the tale of Troy. 

Dr Leaf prefers to think that Rhesus was a purely ‘ficti- 
tious’ character. He does not tell us whether he is unique 
in this respect among Homeric heroes, or if not, with what 
other epic personages he is to be compared. 

Apart from the Do/oneta Dr Leaf is dissatisfied with the 
quantity and quality of the legends concerning Rhesus that 
have found their way into Greek literature. 

There is nothing characteristic in Parthenius’ love-tale, 
and the account of the hero in Philostratus, though strange, 
does not connect with any other legend. 

But (to take an example) has Diomedes, king of the 
Bistones, much in common with the son of Tydeus, or the 
Diomedes who was worshipped as a god in Italy? 

Dr Leaf makes little of Philostratus because he is a late 
writer. He does not, however, venture to assert that Philo- 
stratus’ account of the Rhesus-cult is another ‘invention.’ It 
has nothing to do with the Do/oneza or the Euripidean drama. 
Where did it come from? Why should we not regard it as 
testifying to the persistence in a remote region of a native 
legend and the cult of a native hero? Dr Leaf neither 
accepts Philostratus nor does he explain him away. Yet he 
must be explained away before we can be satisfied that the 
Rhesus of the Do/oneza is an ‘invention.’ 

Neither will Dr Leaf allow that Rhesus is a Thracian 
name. The suggested connection with vex he calls ‘a curious 
recrudescence of pre-scientific etymology’; he does not how- 
ever suggest an etymology of his own. If Rhesus was ‘in- 
vented’ by the author of the Do/oneza, one might reasonably 


1 Or we might understand Eioneus as ‘the man from Eion’ 
and suppose the divine paternity a later development. The local 
association is what chiefly concerns us. 
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suppose that his name would be a Greek word with a meaning 
as Clear as that of his father Eioneus. 

Dr Leaf attaches great importance to Cicero’s statement 
that Orpheus and Rhesus, though of divine parentage, are 
nowhere worshipped (‘nusquam coluntur’). ‘We are safe in 
concluding from Cicero’s words that the Alexandrines not 
only knew of no worship of Rhesus, but that they did not 
consider the tragedy as evidence of such worship.” 

It is very probable that the Amphipolitans, after the 
capture of the city by Brasidas, began to neglect the Rhesus- 
cult. If there had been a native cult on the banks of the 
Strymon, it might have disappeared when the region became 
Hellenised. In any case the Athenians lost interest in 
Rhesus, and the Alexandrine critics would not concern them- 
selves with what went on in the villages round Rhodope. 

Having thus satisfied himself that there is not “the least 
reason for supposing that the Edonians had ever heard of 
Rhesus” Dr Leaf gives his theory of the origin of the play. 
“The tragedy of Rhesus was a Piece @occaston and the occasion 
was the founding of Amphipolis. It is a political piece in- 
tended to encourage the expedition. The A’Zesws was written 
in the year 437 or very near it.” The manner of its com- 
position was this: “The author of the Rheszs has no source 
for his story save Homer and his own imagination. He is 
strictly limited by Homer till he reaches his theophany ; then 
he is quite unrestricted. These are conditions unknown else- 
where. And he is working under strictly hieratic influence,— 
he has to appear as a champion of the mysteries in their 
most official and conventional aspect—to represent them as 
guiding infallibly a piece of state policy.” 

Dr Leaf in his explanation of the Muse’s prophecy follows 
Maass: Orpheus is Bacchus’ rpodnrns with his shrine on the 
hills: Rhesus will have a similar shrine on the plain. But 
he takes a subtler meaning out of the Muse’s! complaint 


1 Dr Leaf thinks Rhesus’ relationship to the Muses an invention 
‘of Euripides. Does he then suppose the proximity of the shrine of 
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against Athena. Instead of regarding it as merely the 
expression of a mother’s grief and indignation, he interprets 
it as a call to Athens to right the wrong Athene committed. 
The Muses have been very gracious to Athens in giving her 
the mysteries of Orpheus and Musaeus, but Athene has been 
ungrateful in bringing about the death of Rhesus. The only 
remedy is to restore the hero to his native soil. 

But if the story of Rhesus has no root in Thracian legend 
how did the poet know that the Strymon region was his 
native soil? Dr Leaf refers to the oracle cited by Polyaenus 
which told the Athenians they should have no success in 
founding Amphipolis 

mpl av Koplont’ amo Tpoins 
‘Pnoov aveupovtes kadapuny, marpin de 1 apovpy 
Kpu nr evayéws. 

But whence did the oracle derive the information? 
It zxvented it. “If the oracle had to find and to recom- 
mend to Athens a Thracian hero who had died away from 
his own land, and whose grave was known, so that his 
bones could be repatriated, it would seem that the choice 
was singularly limited....Rhesus came from Thrace; the 
name is vague enough; why not make him the son of the 
Strymon ?” 

Dr Leaf, then, believes in three ‘inventions.’ The author 
of the Doloneta ‘invents’ Rhesus; the oracle ‘invents’ his 
connection withthe Strymon ; Euripides ‘invents’ his relation- 
ship to the Muses. We prefer still to think that there was a 
legendary basis for all three. This isthe main point at issue. » 

But we cannot help feeling that the play is not suitable to 
the occasion to which Dr Leaf (as Vater before him) has 
attributed it. The occasion was the conveying home of the 
relics of Rhesus. But in the play the Muse refuses the kind 
offices of Hector and herself takes charge of the body for 
conveyance home. Surely the appearance of the play in 


Clio to the memorial of Rhesus in Amphipolis (mentioned by 
Marsyas) a mere coincidence, or a result of Euripides’ fiction ? 
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437 B.C. would be a reductio ad absurdum of Hagnon’s expe- 
dition to Troy. If the play is by Euripides at all it must have 
been written before the romantic exploit of Hagnon, and the 
oracle which was its inspiration. ° 


Il. THE LITERARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PLAY 


A work of art composed in a distant age, in an environ- 
ment which we can but imperfectly comprehend, must of 
necessity remain something of an enigma. We cannot tell 
precisely what impression it was intended to produce on the 
mind of contemporaries approaching it with preconceptions 
which the modern reader does not share. Yet it is only in so 
far as we succeed in placing ourselves in the mental attitude 
of those for whom it was written that we can justly criticize 
it at all. We are thus forced to ask, What was the poet’s 
purpose in writing the Axesws? At first sight the answer 
is simple. It appears the most unpretentious of extant 
tragedies. It was written, we feel, not to suggest a problem, 
but to tell a story, and that simply for the sake of the story 
itself. What we ought to admire is the manner in which the 
familiar tale is presented to us, the vivid picture of the Trojan 
camp on that night of suspense and agony, the swiftness 
with which incident succeeds incident and one emotion 
passes into another, the appropriateness of the speeches, the 
rich colour of the style. And this impression of the play 
would probably be right. At any rate we should find many 
excellent critics on our side. 

Most of the attempts to read a deeper significance into 
the tragedy are too far-fetched to need criticism. But the 
view of a recent writer on Euripides, Dr H. Steiger’, deserves 
notice. Steiger maintains that the poet in treating the 
Homeric myth adopts the attitude not of a mere artist but of 
a moral critic, who has read the Do/oneza with indignation 
and is filled with rage against its gods and heroes. While 


1 Euripides, seine Dichtung und seine Personlichkeit (Leipzig, 
1912), p. go ff. 
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the poet of the Do/oneta regards the slaying of the Thracians 
in their sleep as an heroic adventure, the poet of the play 
sees in it only a savage and brutal murder. He condemns 
alike the heroes who did the deed and the goddess who 
incited them to it. The poet of the play, unlike Homer, sides 
with the Trojans, and if we find something of the braggart in 
both Hector and Rhesus, it is because the poet is out of 
sympathy with war and warriors. But the fundamental 
teaching of the Rhesus is ‘murder remains murder though 
Pallas Athene preside over it from beginning to end.’ Such 
teaching, adds Steiger, is notably Euripidean, and is an 
argument for the genuineness of the play. 

But is this the fundamental doctrine of the Xess, or does 
it not rather represent an ingenious but one-sided interpre- 
tation of it? Steiger points out two modifications made by 
the poet in the Homeric story, first, that our sympathy is 
claimed for the Trojans, not the Greeks ; secondly, that the 
goddess Athene intervenes to protect the heroes while engaged 
in their deed of blood. But the first modification was, as 
Steiger himself admits, a dramatic necessity ; and, though 
the action of Athene renders the work of the heroes less 
perilous and therefore less heroic than it appears in the 
Homeric version, we have no reason to suppose that the poet 
wished to brand it as an atrocity. It is futile to compare, as 
Steiger does, the position of things in the A#esws with that 
described in the 77eades. In the latter play the poet shows 
how the sack of a city affects the non-combatants, unoffend- 
ing women and children. But Rhesus and his followers 
suffered a fate for which any soldier must be prepared. They 
were slain during the actual progress of a campaign. Their 
ally Hector had, not an hour before, sent Dolon to the camp 
of the Greeks, and the chorus had prayed that it might be his 
fortune to slay Agamemnon or Menelaus in precisely the 
same fashion as Diomedes slays Rhesus. The words of 
Rhesus which Steiger quotes, 

ovdels avyip evtiruxos a&wot AdOpa 
KTeivar Tov exOpov, aAN idy Kata oTopa, 
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are obviously spoken in character, and there is no more 
reason to regard them as containing the poet’s verdict on the 
transaction than there is to suppose that the notorious 
) yAooo opopox’, 7 Se ppv avadporos 

of Hippolytus was a guiding principle of the poet’s own life. 
As for the reproach against Athene (v. 937 ff.), it is uttered by 
the mother of Rhesus, no disinterested critic, and even she 
exclaims against the conduct of the goddess not as inhuman 
but as ungrateful in view of the Muses’ many services to 
Athens. 

Yet we must admit an element of truth in Steiger’s con- 
tention. The poet, as he says, was no friend to wars or 
battle-cries. As Professor Murray! with his usual insight 
observes of the last scene of the play, “what is most charac- 
teristic is the sudden flavour of bitterness, the cold wind that 
so suddenly takes the heart out of joyous war.” Though we 
may not follow Steiger in regarding the play as a rationalistic 
or humanitarian pamphlet, we may yet find in this ‘bitter 
flavour’ the mark of Euripides. 


WL. Lae, Ext 


Kirchhoff in his critical edition of Euripides (Berlin, 1855) 
showed that our extant Mss. fall into two distinct classes 
giving different recensions of the text. The first class re- 
presents an edition of nine select plays (including the Rhesus) 
with scholia; the second, an edition of the nineteen extant 
plays. Kirchhoff attached much greater importance to 
the MSs. of the former class; but his estimate has been 
modified by later critics, e.g. Nauck, Wilamowitz and Prinz, 
who, while admitting a greater number of errors and inter- 
polations in the second class of MSS., regard them nevertheless 
as but little inferior in authority. 


1 Luripides and his Age, p. 71. 
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In indicating the Mss. I have followed Murray’s symbols. 
For the Ahesus, of MSS. possessing independent authority 
the following belong to Kirchhoff’s first class : 


Vaticanus 909, cited as V, Kirchhoff’s B, 12th or 13th century, 
Laurentianus XXX1, 10, as O, Kirchhoff’s C, 14th century. 


The chief representatives of his second class are : 


Laurentianus XXXII, 2, L, Kirchhoff’s C, 14th century. 
Palatinus 287, P, Kirchhoff’s B, 14th century. 


Of all these V is, for the Aesws, undoubtedly the best, 
O is of value chiefly for its close approximation to the MZar- 
cianus, the best MS. of Euripides. As the Rhesus is not 
found in the Warczanus, O is occasionally useful. It contains 
vv. 1-714 of our play. 

The exact relation of L to P is uncertain. Wilamowitz! 
believes them to be both derived directly from a lost Ms. 
written not earlier than the 12th century, from which L was 
copied about the beginning, P towards the end of the 14th 
century. 

Of inferior MSS. the codex Hauntensis (Haun.), of the 
15th century belongs to the first of Kirchhoff’s two classes. 
It closely resembles V, of which some have even regarded 
it as a copy, but it has suffered from contamination and 
interpolation. Wilamowitz denies it all authority, but for the 
Rhesus it is of use where V is mutilated (vv. 112-151, 53I- 
630, 940-996). The consensus of the copy of V, known as 
Palatinus inter Vaticanos 98, with Haun., I have followed 
Murray in denoting as (V). 

The cod. Har/etanus, a very late MS., is of use chiefly for 
the argument. . 

The Ambrosian fragments (12th or 13th century) contain 
Rhesus 856-884. Vv. 48-96 are found in a fragment of a 
papyrus (4th or 5th century) known as cod. Panopolitanus. 


1 Anal. Eur. pp. 3-9. 
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Some light is thrown upon the text by the Christus Patiens, 
a cento of passages from the Rhesus, Bacchae, Troades and 
fippolytus, containing some 2000 lines. The author has 
borrowed some fifty lines from our play, but his frequent dis- 
regard of quantity combined with the limitations of vocabulary 
which he has imposed upon himself, seriously diminishes the 
value of the cento as a testimony to the original readings. 


IV. THE QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP 
A. External Evidence 


The fact of the Rhesus having come down to us in the MSs. 
of Euripides affords in itself a presumption of its authenticity. 
Further evidence bearing on the question is to be sought in 
the scholia and the arguments prefixed to the play. 

The scholia except for a few interlinear and marginal 
glosses are found in one MS. only, V. They are divided by 
Wilamowitz! into three classes : 

(1) explanations of single words, derived, in his opinion, 
from ancient lexica ; 

(2) paraphrases of the more difficult passages with ex- 
planations of complicated constructions ; 

(3) scholia in which the paraphrast has incorporated 
criticisms directed against the poet, on the ground of some 
absurdity or improbability, or some error in legend or 
mythology. 

The paraphrast (to whom Wilamowitz attributes our 
scholia in their present form) has made constant use of a 
mythological handbook, dating perhaps from the first cen- 
tury, A.D. 

Of the three classes of scholia the last alone possesses 
features of special interest. 


1 De Rhesi Scholiis: Greifswald, 1889. 
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It was a custom of ancient critics to affix the symbol x to 
passages which they regarded as open to objection, and to 
those also which seemed to them to illustrate or explain the 
difficulty involved. In several instances our scholia directly 
refer to this symbol. In vv. 237-240 the poet mentions 


Pbiddov imrev...... 
Tas movtTws Aiakida 
Inet did@or Saipor. 

On v. 240 the scholiast observes: tds: 6re @ndvKes: 
"Opnpos ‘ZavOov xai Badiov’ Kai ‘Tlooedwv e€mop’ avrovs.’ 
do ro y. He blames the poet for describing the steeds of 
Achilles as mares, since Homer speaks of them as horses. 
The x must originally have been affixed also to v. 185 which 
proves that the steeds referred to as mares in v. 240 were 
the veritable Homeric horses of Achilles. V. 185 reads: 

e€ apdirav yap apéitor meuxores 
and has appended to it a scholium which would be meaning- 
less except in reference to v. 240: map’ “Ounpov édaBe thy 
iaropiav. That is to say, the poet’s use of the epithet @pAOcroe 
shows that he derived his information from Homer, yet he 
is so shamefully inaccurate as to refer afterwards to the 
animals in the feminine ! 

A reference to the x is found again only in the scholia on 
vv. 41 and 716, but we find many scholia containing adverse 
criticism of the poet without making (in their present form) 
explicit reference to the symbol. To give two examples: on 
v. 165 which reads, 

raga d€ puoOdv rAnv ews Tupavvidos, 
the comment is, yeAotov 70 vtec Oat tu Bacidelay airnoes. 
On wv. 259 ff. 
ktaveav © >Ayapeuvoviov 
Kpar evéyxo. “Eéva xaxdyapBpov 
€s Xépas YOov......... 


the scholiast, objecting to the use of the word kaxoyapuBpov of 
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Agamemnon in his relation to Helen, comments ov« axpi3as 
elpykev ov yap °A. TH “E. yappos. 

Finally, we find instances where adverse criticism is 
followed by vindication of the poet; e.g. on v. 356, where it 
is said of Rhesus, 

nKes Ouppevov Bariaiot modors, 
the scholiast objects od kupiws viv ty éEee Kéypyntat, evKas 
yap elyev, as Kal dvwrépw aitas &pn but the vindication is 
added Stvara Sé dvri rod ‘raxetats.’ 

Again in vv. 507 f. where the charge is made against 
Odysseus, : 

aet 8 ev Noxous evpioxerat 
OupBpaiov audi Bopov dotews médas 
dacowr, 
the scholiast, after citing Dionysodorus for the statement 
that the altar was distant fifty stadia from the city, adds the 
inept vindication: dvvara: dé cai oriferOa cis TO Bapov, 7) 
dareos méhas. ovdev yap TO K@AVOV. 

We find then in this ‘third class’ of scholia on the Rhesus, 
objections made to statements of the poet, followed in some 
instances! by refutation of the objections. 

How are the peculiarities to be accounted for? 

Wilamowitz supposes that there was composed in the 
Alexandrian age a critical edition of the Rhesus in which 
verses containing matter for comment were marked with the 
symbol x. Not later than the first century B.c. a treatise 
was composed to explain why the y was affixed to the several 
verses in this edition. Wilamowitz is inclined to date this 
treatise before Christ, since in the relics of it extant in our 
scholia there is no mention of any grammarian of later date 
than Aristarchus (died B.C. 146) and his disciples. After- 
wards there arose another grammarian who added a new 
commentary to that of his predecessor, refuting his criticisms 


! Scholia containing criticisms without refutation are found on 
VV. 165, 260, 427, 502, 521, 716. 
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so far as he could. This commentary was used as a founda- 
tion by the paraphrast to whom we owe our present scholia. 
The compiler of the latter of these commentaries we may for 
convenience call ‘the vindicator,’ and his predecessor ‘the 
critic.’ 

Assuming Wilamowitz to be correct in his account of the 
origin of these scholia, we ask, what was the purpose of the 
‘editio kexcacpervn’ and the treatise explanatory of it. 

Wilamowitz finds no trace of a similar edition of any 
other Euripidean play. He concludes that the object of the 
critic was to prove the R#esws spurious. 

The theory of Wilamowitz cannot be brought to any very 
decisive test. But little of the critic’s work has survived, 
and this only after passing through the hands of his opponent, 
the vindicator, from whom the paraphrast who drew up our 
scholia is supposed to have derived them. It is possible 
that the vindicator, while labouring to refute the criticisms 
in detail, suppressed all mention of the thesis which they 
were intended to establish. At any rate one might read the 
scholia from beginning to end without finding any hint that 
any one had ever questioned the authenticity of the play. 
In two passages the criticism takes the form of a charge 
against Euripides. The verses 250ff. are thus given in 


the MSS. : 
éoTe Ppvyov tis 


éotw adkmos, eve d€ Opacos 
ev aiypa* moti Muo@y os epav 
ovppayiay aricer. 

The scholiast, who understands the words mori Mucév 
in the sense ‘like a Mysian, and supposes a reference to the 
proverb éxyatos Muc@y (which he explains at great length), 
embodies in his note the following criticism, Kéypnrar dé Kai 
viv Evpiridns! ty mapommia mapa tovs xpovovs. 

1 Wilamowitz however asserts, without giving any grounds for 
the assertion, ‘Shoc nomen primitus hic non legebatur ” (De Scho. 
Rhest, p. 11). 
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Again on v. 430 

&v@ aipatnpos méXavos és yatay SKvOns 

nvTA€tro 
the scholiast objects to the use of wéAavos in reference to 
liguid blood and proceeds, axvpas d€ Kéxpntac To TéAavos, 
dpevov Se érépwOt ecirev adpwdn médavov. As erépwOe 
refers to Ovest. 220, it would seem that the two plays are 
assumed to be by the same author. 

Moreover, in schol. 508 and 529 Dionysodorus and Crates 
are quoted, who in the very act of fault-finding, proclaim 
their belief in the Euripidean frovenance of the play. We 
find no suggestion that the critic who quoted them was less 
‘orthodox’ than they. 

There remains the difficult scholium on v. 41. V here 
reads mupaifer otparos ’ApyoXas. 

The scholiast, who is ignorant of any readings other 
than those found in V, comments: ro y 6r ouvdérws 
dvayvryv@oKerat, Kai Ore ovK eat Evpuridov 6 otiyos'. The 
first clause recognises the fact that wupai@e: is an incorrectly 
formed compound ; what is the meaning of the second? The 
verse is necessary to the sense and is required by the strophic 
correspondence. Wilamowitz proposes to delete the words 
6 otixos, as “Byzantini supplementum,” and explains the 
clause ‘and because it (the play) is not the work of Euripides.’ 
Presumably Wilamowitz means that this verse is the sole 
survivor of a series of verses marked with x, as containing 
anomalies, the cumulative effect of which satisfied the critic 
that the play was spurious. But can any sense be derived 
from the note as it stands? The line is marked with x, 
‘because mupaide is read as a compound word and the verse 
(consequently) does not come from Euripides.’ Might this 
not mean that the verse in its present form is bad Greek, 
therefore non-Euripidean and therefore corrupt ? 

1 Schol. thus given by Murray (crit. zo¢e v. 41) who would read 
7 for kal. Dindorf gives dvayvworéoy instead of dvayryvwoKerac 
as the reading of V. 

ea 
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This single scholium, as emended and interpreted by 
himself, is the only evidence Wilamowitz produces for his 
theory that the author of the adverse criticisms was trying 
to prove our play spurious. We have however cited four 
passages of adverse criticism which in their present form 
point to an opposite conclusion. 

Wilamowitz may be right about the form in which the 
criticisms originally appeared, but in any event we see 
nothing to prevent us from regarding them as the work of 
an Alexandrian using the play as a ‘corpus vile’ on which to 
exercise his ingenuity, without any arriére pensée as to its 
authorship. 

It is clear, at any rate, that Dionysodorus (schol. 508) 
and Crates regarded the play as genuine, and the probability 
is that Parmeniscus (schol. 529) and Aristarchus (schol. 540) 
were of the same opinion. 

We now turn to the two Arguments. The former of 
these contains our only evidence that the Rhesus was 
suspected in antiquity. The anonymous author, after sum- 
marizing the plot, proceeds: 

rovro TO Opapa €viot vobov trevoncay Evpimidov de py 
elvat’ Tov yap Sodoxdetov paddov broaiver [Uropaivey Valck- 
enaer| yapaxrynpa.  é€v pevtor tais di8arKadias ws, yynovov 
avayéypanta, Kai 7 Tepi Ta perdpora de ev a’t@ modvmpay- 
pooovyn Tov Evpiridnv épodoyet. 

In this passage Wilamowitz finds his theory of the origin 
of our scholia confirmed. Here, too, he recognizes the 
‘critic’ and the ‘vindicator.’ But are not the grounds on 
which the attack is made entirely different in the two cases? 
The éviot suspected the genuineness of the play because they 
felt the style to be that of Sophocles rather than Euripides. 
The critic in the scholia pilloried the poet for referring to 
the horses of Achilles in the feminine, for calling the white 
steeds of Rhesus Baduai, for the anachronism of representing 
the theft of the Palladium as prior to the arrival of the 
Thracians, for making Adrasteia daughter of Zeus! Which 
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of these eccentricities, we may ‘ask, would Wilamowitz 
regard as belonging to the ZopdxAews yapaxrnp? Walda? 
calls attention to the form of the sentence, in which the 
notion ‘spurious’ is conveyed, both positively (vo#ov) and 
negatively (Evpuridov dé pu) eivac). This is done, he suggests, 
to mark more emphatically the antithesis of the clauses. 
The évor doubted the Zuripidean authorship of the Rhesus, 
rov yap Sopdxrerov yxapaxrypa vrohaive. It would be 
well if the exact ground and nature of this judgment were 
always remembered by modern scholars. 

It is not easy to discover wherein consists the SopdxXewos 
xapaxryp. The student, as he reads the play, may be im- 
pressed by an element of richness and romance alien to the 
usual manner of Euripides ; he may observe the close relation 
of the choral odes to the action of the piece ; he may be 
struck by the similarity of the 7dé/es played by Athena in the 
Rhesus and the Ajax. But anything distinctively Sophoclean 
he will fail to detect. Nor have the careful researches of 
Eysert and Rolfe brought to light any special resemblances 
in style or treatment between the Aesws and the extant 
plays of Sophocles. 

Wilamowitz conjectures that our play is an imitation of 
Sophocles’ Hommeves, of which a few fragments remain. The 
scene of the Houéves was laid in the Trojan camp; the 
deaths of Protesilaus and Cycnus provide a double catastrophe 
like the deaths of Dolon and Rhesus in our play ; the chorus 


1 Zur Rhesosfrage (Jahres-Bericht des Staats-Gymnasiums : 
Prachatitz, 1908). 

There is a passage in the article on the life and style of Thucy- 
dides attributed to Marcellinus (c. 500 A.D.) the language of which 
bears a remarkable resemblance to that of the present passage : 
héyouar dé Ties Ti Gyddnv icroplay vobeterIa Kai u7 Eivar Oovxvdldovu, 
GAN of uév hacw elvac ris Ovyarpos adTod, ol 6é Revopavtos. After 
objecting to the first of these alternatives, the author proceeds 6ru de 
ovde Bevoparvrds éotw, 6 xapaxTip pdvov ovxt Bog: modu yap 7d 
pécov loxvod xapaxThpos kai vWndov. 
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of shepherds corresponds to the shepherd who reports the 
coming of the Thracians. But our knowledge of the Moupéves 
is too scanty to enable us to theorize with confidence upon its 
relation (if any) to the Rhesus. 

To return to the first Argument. Its author rebuts the 
suspicion of the évw partly by the somewhat puerile con- 
tention that the astronomical passage (Rhesus 526-537) 
betrays the hand of Euripides, well known for his interest in 
physical science; partly by the definite statement that the 
play is inscribed as genuine in the dédascaliae. This latter 
statement is of great importance. Of the authority of the 
didascaliae there can be no reasonable doubt. If we were 
quite certain that the reference in the d@&dascaliae was to our 
Rhesus, there would be an end of the controversy. Curiously 
enough, it is the very next sentence of the Argument which, 
as much as any other consideration, has led many scholars 
to doubt whether this is so. 

The Argument proceeds: mpodoyou d€ durroi pépovra. 
6 youv Atxaiapyos | Nauck and all succeeding editors for Mss. 
dixaiav] exriOeis tHy Umdbecw Tov “Phoov ypader cata ev 
outs’ ‘viv evoednvoy deyyos 1) Suppndatos.’ Kai ev eviows dé 
TOV avTLypapev EeTepos Tis epeTar TpdAoyos meCos mavU Kal od 
mpéetov Evpiridy* Kai taxa av tives Tov UToKpiTav OveaKkevakdres 
elev autor’ éxet O€ ovTas. 

“Two prologues are extant. Dicaearchus, at any rate, in 
expounding the subject of the RAesws writes word for word 
VOU eo <8 duppndaros. And in some of the copies also there 
is extant another prologue, very prosy and not worthy of 
Euripides ; and perhaps it may be the composition of some 
of the actors. It runs as follows.” [Then come eleven 
uninspiring tribrachs.]} 

The author of the first Argument, then, knew of three 
different openings to the Azesws: (1) the anapaests spoken 
by the chorus of guards—the only opening known to Aris- 


1 See first Argument 7z7/fra. 
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tophanes of Byzantium!, (2) the prologue found in the 
tmddeots of Dicaearchus, (3) ‘the very prosy verses perhaps 
put together by the actors.’ 

How are we to account for the variety? Or, if we assume 
the author of the Argument to be right about (3) what are we 
to say of (2)? 

It has been suggested that (2) was the prologue of the 
real Rhesus of Euripides which had been lost and forgotte® 
before the days of Aristophanes of Byzantium (ob. c. 180 
ante Chr.). In the interval our extant play came to be sub- 
stituted for the lost masterpiece and was handed down to us 
as genuine. 

This theory, originated by Morstadt, has been  sup- 
ported by Menzer, Hagenbach, and somewhat dubiously by 
Rolfe. 

It may be admitted as in the highest degree probable 
that our play never possessed a prologue in organic unity 
with the rest. But it is quite possible that the Dicaearchan 
prologue was a mere addition to the original play and that 
Dicaearchus quoted it as such. 

That prologue, we are told, was published in the t20dears 
of Dicaearchus. From Sextus Empiricus (adv. Wath. 111. 3) 
we learn that Dicaearchus wrote vmo@écas to Sophocles and 
Euripides. From the discussion by Sextus of the various 
applications of the word id@eors, Schrader? concludes that 
the tmodéceas of Dicaearchus were ‘no excerpts from the 
dramas, but an investigation into the mythical material 
underlying them.’ Dicaearchus then would not have quoted 
the prologue as an elegant extract from the play, but rather 
to establish or illustrate some feature in the treatment of the 
myth. Had the prologue been an integral portion of the 
play, a reference or at most the quotation of the relevant 
passage would have sufficed. The citation of the prologue 


ly. second Argt zzfra. For mpodoylfoucc=open the play cf. 
first Arg. Oed. Col. (ad fin.) mpodoyifer Oldlrovs. 
2 y. Martini in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Dicaearchus, 
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kara Aéeéwv, ‘word for word,’ may be held to confirm the view 
that it was a later addendum. 

Morstadt and his followers sought by sacrificing our play 
to save the authority of Dicaearchus. But Wilamowitz 
sweeps away the play, the prologue, and the critical reputa- 
tion of Dicaearchus in one general ruin. In the course of 
some remarks on the plays of the fourth century he asserts 
dogmatically : ‘The A#esus, which arose about 370-60, already 
about 300 possessed one spurious prologue and by about 200 
another!’ Our play then began its career of deception 
early and deceived the very elect; for Dicaearchus (347- 
287 B.C.) was not only the disciple of the first compiler of 
didascaliae, Aristotle, but a literary critic who composed 
vmoGéces to the plays of Sophocles and Euripides; yet we 
are to believe he mistook for a play of Euripides a piece not 
twenty years older than himself! 

But as we have seen the citation of a prologue by 
Dicaearchus in his tw0eors does not necessarily mean that 
the critic regarded it as an integral portion of the play : hence 
we may still believe our Aesws genuine and suppose (with 
Pref. Murray) ‘that it was performed more than once after 
the poet’s death and adapted by the producer for each 
occasion’; comparing the /fphigenia in Aulis ‘which like 
the Ahesus and like no other Greek tragedy has two alterna- 
tive openings, one a dull prologue, and one a lyrical scene in 
anapaests under the stars.’ Dr Leaf, who believes in the 
authenticity of the play, argues that it cannot well be later 
than 424 B.c. After the loss of Amphipolis the Athenians 
would not be in the mood for listening to a play about 
Thrace. We have tried above to show that the subject- 
matter of the last scene would seem incongruous to an 
audience which remembered the circumstances attending 
the expedition of Hagnon, and are therefore inclined to date 
the play considerably before 437. Our only information on 
the matter is contained in the scholium (on v. 529) which 
attributes the following statement to Crates: 

1 Heracles, ed. 1, p. 130 ad fin. 
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Kpdrns dyvoeiv qbnoe tov Evpiridny thy ‘mepi Ta peréwpa 
Oewpiav, Sua To véov ert ear OTe Tov “Pyoov edidacke. 

The charge against the poet was a false one, based upon 
a careless reading of a single passage, but the statement 
contained in the latter clause may have been founded on 
external evidence now lost. Euripides was born in 480 B.C. 


B. ILnternal Evidence 
Vocabulary 


Assailants of the Rhesus have founded their strongest 
argument on its vocabulary. Valckenaer, the most confident 
of them all, asserted: ‘there are more unexampled words 
(admaé ecipnpeva) in the AAesus alone than in all the extant 
plays and fragments of Euripides combined.’ This line of 
attack was developed by Hermann and Hagenbach', the 
latter of whom compiled from the play lists of (1) dama€ 
eipnueva, (2) words not found in the extant works or fragments 
of the three great tragedians. 

It was not however till the appearance of a pamphlet by 
Eysert? that the linguistic comparison between the Rhesus 
and the other Euripidean plays was carried out on systematic 
lines. The independent investigations of J. C. Rolfe* cover 
much the same ground and serve to confirm Eysert’s main 
conclusions. 

Eysert begins with the dmaé eipnuéeva. He provides a 
complete list of these for all the plays and fragments of 
Euripides, and finds that the Asesws contains just one- 
eighteenth of the total number. The number of dma€ eip. 
per hundred lines in the various plays is as follows : Cyclops 
31, Rhesus 2°81, Iph. Taur. 2°34, Phoen. 2°27, Bacch. 2°23, 
Ton-222, Herc. Fur. 167, Iph. Aul. 1°96, Suppl. 1-86, 


1 De Rheso Trag. Bale, 1865. 
2 Rhesus im Lichte des Euripidetschen Sprachgebrauches (1891). 
3 The Tragedy Rhesus (Harvard Studies, Iv), 1892. 
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Electra 1°84, Hel. 1°59, Troad. 1°35, Hipp.1°29, Orest. 1°28, 

flec. 1°23, Andr.o-79, Heracleidaeo'76, Med. 0°63, Alc. 060. 
These figures need no comment. The argument of 

Valckenaer and his followers simply crumbles away. 

It will be convenient for the student to have Eysert’s list 
of dma€ eipnuéva in the Rhesus. Rolfe adds avOperodaipor, 
which is used, but in a quite different sense, by Procopius. 
As may be seen from the commentary many of the words 
are only unique by accident, similar formations being not 
infrequent in classical literature. 


appro 737; KepodeTos 33, paxodvutos 712, 
anots 417, pnvas 534, TaxuBatns 134, 
aploToroKos 909, vuKTiBpopos 552, TET Papolpos 5> 
diBapos 215, oivorAavntos 303, Tevxopdpos 3, 
e€avyns 304, opetdetis 965, pvdAd\CoTparos 9, 


dowartn pov 315; TavnpEepeva 361, xpvcoBados 921, 

kakoyapBpos 260, moAumuns 716, xXpucorevxns 340, 

Kaddryepupos 349, mpororns 361, Wadbapoxpoos 716. 

Kapavirtns 817, 7 pooavNevos 273+ 

Kaptromro.os 964, m™ povEepevvntys 296, 

The remaining calculations of Eysert show that in voca- 
bulary the Aesus differs in no marked way from the other 
Euripidean tragedies. 

Out of 74 words found more than once in the Euripidean 
plays, and nowhere else in Greek literature, 8 come from the 
Rhesus. 

Of words (other than epic reminiscences) occurring once 
only in the tragic poets, while the AAesws has 5°42 to every 
hundred lines the Bacchae has 7°4. (See zzfra p. 93.) 

Of Homeric words found once only in the Tragics the 
Rhesus has fewer than either the Phoenissaz or the Cyclops. 

As the Ahesus and the Cyclops are the only two plays 
whose plot is derived from Homer, it is not without interest 
to compare the Homeric words peculiar to each. 

Rhesus has : aureipas (514), d€xOar (525), €rtOpa@oKw (100), 
HEeUBA@Ka (629), wEppepos (509), ToAUTEvw (744). 
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From Cyclops Eysert cites: dvaxaiw (383), avOpaxea (358), 
domertos (615), avdAdts (363), Bdecos (218), Boravn (45), Sarvpaddos 
(360), Suvners (46), etoopa, fut. of etus (62), Avyos (225), unkas 
(189), cuppdapmre (397), Teppa (641), xnpow (304). 

Rolfe has compiled elaborate lists, comparing the voca- 
bulary of the Rhesus with that of Euripides, Sophocles, and 
Aeschylus respectively. His conclusion is: ‘The language 
of the Rhesus is Aeschylean rather than Euripidean, while 
the resemblance to the language of Sophocles is slight. 
There is certainly no servile imitation of any one of the 
threes 

It remains to notice certain words and expressions which 
seem to Wecklein to be strong evidence that our Rhesus is 
not the work of Euripides : 

avOpwrodaipwv (971). If the word is unique so apparently 
is the position in reference to which the term is applied to 
Rhesus. See above, p xix. 

reiveoOa eis te (875). The act. is regular but the passive 
is found in this sense (in the perfect) Plato, Aef. 581 B, 
Phaedrus 270%, Laws 770 D. 

mpotravi is said to be a Boeotian word (schol. 523) but 
occurs nowhere else. As Paley urges, its very strangeness 
is an argument that the play in which it occurs is not a 
conscious imitation of an older poet. 

dopn. This, though not a tragic form, is found in a 
comedy of Theopompus. See Comm. 

Séxac and peuBrwxa (525, 629) are Homeric forms not 
found in Attic, but Cyclops has cicopa (from eiuc), a no less 
startling aberration. 

Wecklein also thinks that Euripides was incapable of 
writing the phrase vais em’ ’Apyeioyr five times in the course of 
some five hundred lines, and oreiyew eleven times in the 
same play, but we have no certainty that the taste of Euripides 
in such a matter was the same as that of Dr Wecklein. 

The argument based on the use of mweAragrai is more 
serious because not subjective. ‘This word,” writes Rolfe, 
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“which first occurs Thuc. I. 29, does not seem to have been 
formed before the Peloponnesian War when the Athenians 
had Thracian allies.” It might, however, be argued that in 
Thrace where the weAraorai came from, the word was current 
much earlier. The poet of the Rhesus, as we have seen, 
exhibits a close acquaintance with Thrace and Thracian 
customs. To take a modern example, our word khaki, 
although long in use among Anglo-Indians, remained un- 
familiar to many civilians at home, otherwise well informed, 
until the days of the South African War. 


Phraseology 


Even the casual reader will recognize the difference be- 
tween the manner and tone of the A/esws and the manner and 
tone of the other Euripidean plays. Hence those critics who 
admit it as genuine have accepted the dictum of Crates and 
assigned it to the youth of the poet. Hagenbach, however, 
compiled a list containing some 84 expressions identical with 
or closely resembling phrases found only in the later works 
of Euripides. This list has been revised by Roife; many 
resemblances he disregards as being without significance; to 
many expressions classified by Hagenbach as Euripidean he 
has found parallels in Aeschylus or Sophocles. There 
remain some thirty passages on which Rolfe bases his con- 
clusion that the author of our play ‘was acquainted with all 
the works of Euripides and hence lived after his time.’ 

We shall do well not to lay too much stress upon such a 
test, remembering that while we have only seven plays 
remaining from each of the earlier tragedians, we have 
eighteen from Euripides, that these all belong to the later 
years of the poet’s life, and that consequently we have very 
little material for judging what the common stock of poetical 
expression was in Euripides’ early manhood. 

There is also the probability, suggested by the existence of 
alternative openings, that our play was revised for reproduc- 
tion after the death of Euripides. 
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For these reasons it is difficult to derive any positive 
conclusion from the investigations of Rolfe and Hagenbach. 
We may feel pretty sure that v. 308 of our play 
moddoict civ Kodw@ow exTiTEr PoBov 
owes its origin to the 
xarkyAatou Krafovat kodwves PoBov 


of Aesch. Sept. 373 [produced in B.c. 467] but none of the 
Euripidean parallels is similarly convincing. The reader 
may judge their general character from the first half dozen 
of those compiled by Hagenbach and admitted as satisfactory 
by Rolfe, who indicates no ‘order of merit’ in his parallels. 
Rhesus 7. 6p0ov xeparny. cf. bpOwcov capa, Herac. 635. 
dpOovte capa, Hipp. 198. op0ov rpoceror, 
Alc. 388. 
» 8 Adoov Brtepdpav yopywmoy par. cf. orvyyny 
oppiv hiaaca, Hipp. 290. 
» 55. oaiver p evvvxos puxtwpia. cf. ov yap pe 
cawe. Oeogara, [on 685. 
» 59: aevvol nAriov Aapmrnpes. cf. chaevvais HAtov 
mepurtuxais, Lom 1517. 
» 85. pddra omovdy odds. cf. Kai pny °Odvoceds 
€pxetar omrovdn todos, Hec. 216. 
»» 90. muKdle Tevxeow Seyas oeev. cf. Koop@ 
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Syntax 


Rolfe’s syntactical inquiries do not lead to any more 
definite results. With apologies for the scantiness of his 
collection, he cites the following peculiarities as tending to 
throw suspicion on the view that the play is an early work of 
Euripides : (1) the preference for cvv over pera in the Ahesus 
contrary to the general usage of the poet who employs pera, 
more often than the other two tragedians; (2) the frequent 
use in the play of a genitive qualifying a noun after a prepo- 
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sition instead of the adjective elsewhere customary (e.g. 
vais én’ “Apyeiwv vv. 150, 155, 203, 221, 589) ; (3) the rarity of 
anastrophe in our play as compared with the other Euripi- 
dean dramas. 


Number of Actors 


The parts may be thus arranged: (1) Hector, Paris, 
Odysseus’ ; (2) Aeneas, Rhesus, Athena; (3) Dolon, Shep- 
herd, Diomedes, Charioteer, Muse. Thus, the supposition 
that four actors are needed is untenable. 


The reader has now reached a point where he can appre- 
ciate the summary of the case against the Rhesus, which 
Rolfe supplies in the form of an answer to the question 
*“Was Euripides the author of our play ?” 

“The answer is made easier by the fact that all those 
who now support that view admit that if Euripides wrote our 

- play it was his earliest work. Even they acknowledge that 
there is a great difference between the Aheszs and the later 
plays of Euripides. On this point Hermann’s remark 
though not conclusive is significant: ‘ Mutat profecto aliquid 
aetas, facitque saepe ut quis alius videatur vir factus quam 
adulescens fuit: at non mutantur omnia, sed est etiam quod 
sibi constet, manentque eiusdem ingeni vestigia.’ 

“But there are more tangible proofs that the play could 
not have been written so early. The list of words and 
expressions given by Wecklein, the fact that the action of 
the play demands four actors, and the evidence that the 
author of the Akesws was acquainted with the later plays of 
Euripides, seem very strong arguments. That the play was 
not the work of Euripides, though perhaps not necessarily 
that it was later than his time, is shown by other evidence. 
First by the apparent lack of a prologue.... Next the argu- 
ments from the three cases cited in the examination of the 
syntax seem to be of some weight. And finally we can 


1 See note v. 626. 
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hardly believe that Aristophanes would have missed the 
opportunity of ridiculing a youthful effusion of Euripides.” 

This summary of the case against the RAesws appeared in 
1893. The one feature with which critics had no fault to find 
was the metrical and rhythmical composition. The propor- 
tion of resolved feet in the trimeters of the AAesuws is admitted 
to be such as was usual before the 89th Olympiad (B.C. 424). 
Division of verses between two speakers is found only in the 
tetrameter lines, 686-691, never in trimeters—a licence 
which occurs once in the Adcesézs. 

But now! Mr E. Harrison comes forward with a new 
test under which, it must be admitted, the play fares badly,— 
verse-wetghing. We can only give the barest summary of 
his results. They are concerned with the ratio of iambi to 
spondees in the first, third and fifth feet of trimeters. He 
finds that while in all tragedies a preponderance of spondees 
over iambi is found in the first and third feet, this prepon- 
derance is greater in the A#esws than in any other tragedy, 
In the fifth foot in all tragedies the iambus has the advantage 
over the spondee, and here the AZeswzs is within the limits. 
This means that in the first half of the foot the Ahesus is 
heavier than any extant tragedy. Again, the proportion of 
dactyls to tribrachs in the third foot is greater in the Rhesus 
than in any other tragedy. Finally although in regard to 
number of resolved feet the Rhesws belongs to the earlier 
Euripidean group (before B.C. 424) yet it is at the top, not, as 
might be expected for a very early play, at the bottom of the list. 
The general conclusion is that the A/esus is a play apart. 

We have now examined the chief arguments advanced 
against the authenticity of the RAesws. The assailants of the 
play agree that it is not Euripidean but differ as to its date 
and birth-place. Hermann and his followers suggest Alex- 
andria and the third century B.C., but the dramatic quality of 
the play, the length and character of the choral odes, and 
the improbability that the Alexandrians should mistake a 


1 Class. Quarterly, July, 1914. 
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contemporary or almost contemporary drama for a lost work 
of Euripides have led to the abandonment of this position. 

Wilamowitz is followed by many in dating the play 
circ. 370-60, after the second Athenian confederacy was 
established. In doing so he disregards, as we have seen, 
the testimony of Dicaearchus. Apart from this, so little is 
known of the tragic drama of the fourth century that it is 
hard to bring his theory to the proof. Aristotle in the 
Poetics! gives us two hints about contemporary drama. 
The choric passages were remarkable for their irrelevance 
to the action of the piece. Now there is no play extant 
where the choric passages are more strictly relevant than 
the Ahesws. Again Aristotle defines the s¢asimon as ‘achoral 
song without anapaests or trochees.’ Since this definition is 
not true of classical drama it can only be explained, as by 
Bywater, of the drama of Aristotle’s own age. It is not true 
of the esws, where anapaests occur in the third stasimon 
(vv. 538 ff). Wilamowitz indeed maintains his position, only 
by regarding the play as a work of conscious imitation. 
This is so far from being obvious that Wecklein contrasts 
its ‘economy’ with that of the genuine Euripidean plays 
and makes the contrast an argument for its rejection. 

The Aesus is a peculiar play; peculiar in style, peculiar 
in subject-matter, peculiar in treatment, peculiar for the 
suspicions cast upon it in ancient times. It is possible that 
the peculiarities may be explained on the hypothesis some- 
what tentatively put forward by Prof. Gilbert Murray, that it 
was a pro-satyric drama, written by the youthful Euripides 
in imitation of Aeschylus, and revised by another hand 
for reproduction after the poet’s death. All that has been 
attempted here is to maintain that the investigations of 
critics, while bringing into relief its various peculiarities, 
have failed to adduce any facts sufficient to warrant us in 
disregarding the testimony which assigns it to Euripides. 


1 Poet. 1456 a, and 1452 b (with Bywater’s note). 
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449 9 nrépa. 451 aipnrac V: aipetrac O: aipérw LP. 


WO 
i) 


PH. 


KK. 


PEE 
EK. 
PH: 
EK. 


EYPITIIAOY 


Zevs Oéror apd 

lal / 
cots Noyoowy Elpryey. 
TO 6€ vavov ’ApyoBev Sopu 
ovTEe Tpiv TL OTE VoV 460 
> an ; 
avopav éropevae oébev Kpeioow. 

a \ \ ” > A x / 
TOS fol TO Gov eyyos “AyiAdeds av duvaTo, 
mas © Alas vutropetva; 

> \ Pb] \ LN v3 =) 
el yap éyw Tod éT apuap 
eloidous , avae, Tw ToNUdOVOU 465 
XELpOS ATroWaaaLo aa oOyXa. 


TOLaDTa [EV TOL THS maKpas atrovaias 
mpatar wapéEw—arv 6 ‘Adpacteta éeyo— 
éret & av €xOpav tivd édevOépay modu 
Odpev Ocoict tT axpobivi é&édys, 470 
\ \ / an ’ rb tees 2 la / 
Edy col otpatevew yhv ém “Apyeiwy Odo 
Kal Tacav €Owv ‘Edad éxrrépoar Sopi, 
@s av pabwow év péper Tacyew KaKas. 
’ lal i ad J \ nr 
el TOU TapovTos TODS aTradhrayGels KaKOd 
/ 7 e \ / , > lol 
TOALY VELOLLNV WS TO TPLY TOT aThary, 475 
> / \ las N > hs U 
} KapTa ToAA)Y Oeois av eideinv xapwy. 
Ta 8 audi T "Apyos Kal vowov tov “EXXados 
oy be TropOeiv pady’, ws NéyELs, Sopt. 
¢ , lal 
ov Tovcd apiotéas haciv “EXAnvav poretv ; 
>) la 
Kov peuhouecba y, adr adynv édavvopev. 480 
ovKoUY KTaVvOVTES TOVabE TAY elpyacueBa. 
, ’ 

ph vuv Ta TOpp@ TayyUOev peels TKOTEL. 


60 mpiv otre viv Tw’. 62 “Axureds (so VP dyiddeds OL 
4 4 x 


To ody &yXOs. 464 760° juap. 465 ows. 466 amrowdoato 


NOYXE- 


482 vov. 


PE. 
EK. 


PH 


KEK. 
PEL 
EK. 


led als 
EK. 


PE: 
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5 la) vv / 4 ca \ , 
apxeiv €oré cor wabeiv, Spacat de pny. 
a xX v >] 4o? x , 
ToArs yap apyo Kavbad ov Tupavvidos. 
’ / 
GAr elite Natov elite SeEcov KEepas 485 
clr év péoolot TUpmpaxoLs TapEeTTL cot 
an fol / 
TéEATHY épeloal Kal KATAaTTHOaL oTpaTOV. 
, / / 
povos pwayerOar Trorepuious, “Exrop, Géro. 
\ A \ fol lol 
el 8 aloxpov yn wa) TuvEeuTrpHoaL vewv 
/ \ , \ , 
TPULVAS, TOVNTAS TOY TAPOS TOAVY XPOVOV, 490 
, 35) , \ a \ , 
ratov w Ayid€ws Ka’ OTPATOD KATA oTOLMA. 
ovK éot é€xeiv@ Oovpov évtaEas Sopu. 
\ \ , >] 3 iG ” > > F080 
Kal pay NOYOS y nV ws Erdeve em “Idsov. 
” \ / ] \ , 
€mNEvTE KAL TapeoTiv’ AAA LNVLwWV 
oTpaTnAaTaLowv ov cuvaipetat Sdopuv. 495 
Yi al a 
tis 8 met avTov adXros evdoket otpatod; 
” >, \ \ axO\ € lal a 
Alas éwoi péev oddev nooadabat Sdoxet 
id / 4 ” >] e B 
yo Tudéws mais: éote & aipvdA@tatov 
, »°> , = DL GS , \ 
kpoTnp Odvacers, Mua T apKovyTas Ppacds 
\ a , > \ 
Kai TAELTTA YOpay THVO aVnp KabvuBpiaas: 500 
A > , 4 \ 4 \ 
ds els “A@avas onkov évyvxXos oX@v 
KreWas ayaa vais em “Apyei@u épeu. 
By ’ , 5 
non © ayupTns TTwXLKNY ExwV aTOAY 
éonrOe mupyous, torra 8 ’Apyetous KaKa 
> an 4 ’ , / 
nparo, meuplets “IXtov KatdoKomTros: 505 
\ \ / rn 
KTAVOV O€ Ppoupors Kal TapacTdatas TUABY 
é&ndOev: ael 0 ev AOXOLS EvPloKETAL 
OupuBpaiov audi Bapov acTEWS TEXAS 
, ” \ / 
Oacowv: Kako b€ wepuépw Tadaioper. 
> \ > A ” > ~ , 
ovdels avnp evuxos aktot Nabpa 510 
a“ \ > y ) >’ SEN \ , 
KTelvat TOV e€XOpov, AXX LwY KaTa TOMA. 
a a ¢, \ 
tootov & ov ilew gys ov KrwTixas Edpas 
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Kai unyavacba, Cavta cvrAXaBov eyo 
lal ? 3 3 / > fy Ces 
muUA@Y em EFOdoLTLY apTreipas payLy 
oTnow TeTevvois yul Oowarnprov. 515 
\ \ ” \ a > U 
AnoTHY yap ovtTa Kai Dewy avaxtopa 
avravta det viv TaOdE KaTOaveiy popa. 

EK. viv pev catavrtcOnte: Kal yap evpporn. 
delEw S eyo cor yapov, évOa yph otpaTtov 
TOV GOV vUXedoaL TOD TeTaypévou Sixa. 520 
EvvOnpa & nytv DotBos, hv te Kat dé: 

/ ’ > / / > ” a 
Héuvno axovoas Opyki T ayyetNov oTpaTo. 
vuas 6é Bavtas xp) mpoTawi takFewy 
hpoupety eyeptl Kal veav KaTaaKoTOV 
d€yOat Aodwva: Kai yap, eltep €oTi GOs, 525 
non Teraber otpatotrédorat Tpwixots. 


XO. tivos a duraxa; Tis apelBer stroph. 
Tav €uav; TpaTa 
dveTar onpueia Kal ErTaTropot 
TlXecades aiBéptar: péca & aleros 530 
ovpavov ToTaTat. 
éypecOe, Ti wédreTE; KOLTaY 
é€ite pos puraKav. 
> 7 ‘ x” 
ov NEevToETE pnVacos alyrav; 
DEN \ / 7A 
aws 6) TéXNas aws 535 
ylyveTat, Kat 
“ e/ > b \ > , 
Tis Tpodpopwv 60€ y éoTtiv actnp. 
HM. tis éxnpvyOn mpetnyv duraxny ; 
HM. Movyddvos viev dace KoporBov. 


525 déxeoOa (déxerbe O),. 533 eypecbe. 537 mpodduwv 
VO: po dduov LP. 


PH202 


HM. tis yap én’ adro; HM. Kidcxas THatwr 540 


HM. 


XO. 


HM. 


HM. 
HM. 


HM. 


550 mépiuva (uepiuva V). 


\ ” \ ’ ¢ a 
atpatos yepev, Muaol 8 pds. 


a / / Z 
ovxovy Avkiovs TéumTnv puraKkny 


Bavras éyeipeww 
Katpos KApov KaTa pmotpay. 


\ \ > fh s / 
Kal punv aiw: Smoevtos 
nueva KolTas- 
gpowias vuvel TorvxYopboTtaTa 
/ oo , \ > 
ynpvi mavdoXéTwp pedoTTOLOS Ga- 
noovis méptuvav’ 
On dé vé“ovor kat “ldav 
Toimvia* vuKTiSpopov 
avpiyyos lav KataKkovw: 
Oéerxyer & dupatos édpav 
ef vA 
Urvos' adioT- 


, QA ,’ A 
os yap €Ba Bredapors pos aovs. 
J / , A tal 
Ti ToT ov meraGer oKOTIOS, OV vawY 


vA ” t 
Extop WTPUVE KATOTTAD ; 


TapBo* xpovios yap aTeoTw. 


, , S \ Ul / 
adX  KpuTTov NOXOV éoTrataas 


545 


antistr. 


tn 
en 
° 


on 
on 
on 


duorwre; HM. tay’ av. goBepov por. 


avow Avkious méumtny pudakny 
Bavras éyeipeuy 
Huas KAHnpov KATA polpar. 


551-630 wanting in V (see on 112). 


552 vuxTdpomov. 556 BNeddpaor. 560 elomaicas O: elome- 


ow LP(V). 


Murray. ax’ av ein poBepov jor. 


561 Change of speaker after 6:6\wXe is indicated by 


OA. 


Al. 


OA. 


Al. 


OA. 


AT 


OA. 


AT: 


OA. 


Al. 


OA. 


AI. 


Ox. 


EY PIMIAGY 


OAYSSEY3. 


, 

Avoundes, ovx HKovtas—t) Kevos Wodos 365 
, , la 

atater Ou’ WTwy ;—Tevyéwy TLVa KTUTOD ; 


AIOMHAHS. 


oUK, ANA Seopa Tarixav €€ avtiyov 

/ , , / \ ’ ’ 
Kafer oLdnpou' Kame Tor, Tply noOounv 
Seopov apaypnov immiuxarv, edu poBos. 
ov ’ ” \ / b) / 
opa Kat dphynv py pvrakw evtdyys. 570 
guratopal tou Kav oKOTM TLOEis Toda. 
A ’ 5 5) , > , A 
jv & obv éeyeipyns, oic0a civOnpa otpatod; 
PoiBov Acdwvos vida cipBorov KrAvov. 
éa* 

) \ > / ’ / e A 
evvas épnjous Taade ToNEWiov ope. 
kat pv Aodwv ye tacd éppatev” Extopos 575 

, sf *) e v / , 

KolTas, ep wep EyXos elAKUoTaL TOOE. 

Ti ONT av ein; pov Noxos BERnKE ToL; 
icas ed nuty unxYaviyy otyocwv Twa. 
Opacvs yap" Extwp viv, ézel Kpatet, Opacvs. 
ti dnt, Odvaced, dpapev; ov yap nUpopev 580 

\ yv ’ 5 , lal 3: / ’ e / 

Tov avop ev evvais, édtidwv 8 ruapToper. 
OTELYMMEV OS TaxloTa vavotabpwv trédas. 
owe yap avTov bats evtvyh Oeav 

, e rn , ’ / A 
TiOnow nuiv © ov Bractéov TvynD. 

, a ne) > 7 A \ ” aA 
ovkovy é€7 Atvéav 7) Tov ExOiaTov Dpuvyav 585 
Ilapw porovte xpn Kapatopeiv Eider. 

Tos odv ev Ophvn TOMIwY ava oTpaToV 
a , , ig fal 
Entav duvnon Tovcd axuwdvvas Ktaveiv; 


586 modovTes. 


AI. 


OA. 


Al. 


OA. 


A@. 


PHaO= 27 


’ cal , ’ / lal 
aicypov ye mévtou vads én “Apyetwv pmoretv 
/ 

Spdcavte pundev Todemlovs vewTEpov. 590 

a rie f 0 
mas 8 ov d€Spakas ; ov KTavorTE vavaTaOLov 

/ / f / 
katacKkotrov Aodwva cwlopev TaAde 
TKUAEUMLAT ; 1) TAY OTPATOTEOOV TEPTELVY boxes; 
, , 5 . a 

meets, Tadiy oTELyopev: ev & Eln TUYXELD. 


AOHNA. 


mot 61 ALurovtes Tpwixav éx Ttakewv 595 
a / / / 
Yopeite, AUTN Kapdtav SednypLEvot, 
el pn Ktavetv ch@v "Extop 1% Idpw Qeos 
fy »” ’ , f th 
didwow; avdpa & ov wérvabe cvppayov 
th ‘ ¢€ fol ,’ / , 
Tpoia porovta “Piaoyv ov hair tpoTw; 
A > / / he > > vv 
Os ef OLoiaeL VUKTA THVO €s avpLor, 600 
Y ’ ) 3 
out av od “AxtdrEvs ovt av Aiavtos Sopu 
\ iy / / 309, Ul / 
by) TavtTa Tépoat vavaTaby Apyeiwy cyéBou, 
Telyn KaTacKaWaryta Kal TUA@Y Eow 
NOyXN TAaTEiav eodpopury ToLovpeEvov. 
ToUTOV KaTaKTas TaVT eyes. Tas 8 “EKtopos 
\ , 
evvas €acov Kal KapatTomous ahayas: 606 
yv \ ’ a , b) ” / 
eoTa: yap avt@ Oavatos €€ adANs yYeEpos. 
déa7row "AOava, bOéypatos yap ynoOouny 
Tov cov auvnOn yipuv: €v Tovoct yap 
cal / lal lal 3 , 
Tapova apvvers Tols emots ael Tote: 610 
Tov advopa 8 piv rod KatnvvacTat ppacor: 
tA / / 
mobev TétTaxtTat BapBapov otpatevpatos ; 
¢ e ’ U fal 
60 éyyus yoTat KoV cuvnPpocTa, oTpaTe, 
b) ’ >? \ 2 \ / Js 
GXN éxtos avtov Takewv KaTnUvaceEV 

i D \ , : 
"Extop, éws dv vv& apeintar aos. 615 


394 meiOov (without change of speakers). 600 TH. 


OA. 


AI. 


A®. 


Al. 
A®. 


Al. 
A@. 


EYPITTIIAOY 


t \ a / ? e Ld 
medas 6€ THAOL Opynkiwy é€€ dpyatov 
\ / a ’ f 
AevKal Sédevtat, SuatrpeTets ev evppovn’ 
/ > G ‘a 2 
otiABovot & wate ToTapiov KUKVOU ™TEPOV. 
4 
TavTas, KTavovtes SeatrdTny, Kopitere, 
/ ” nr ) \ ” >: 
KaXXtoTov oiKoLs TKVDOV* ov yap éaO Srrov 620 
/ > + \ , , 
Towovd dynua yOwv KéxevOe TwALKOD. 
, \ lal Ui , 
Avoundes, 7) od KTeive Opyxioy rAewr, 
x 9 \ / \ \ \ , 4 
7) Mol Tapes ye, coi Sé yp) THOUS pérELD. 
> \ / / \ / 
eyo ghovevow, Twrodaprynces S€ av: 
cal / 
TpiBwv yap ei Ta Koprra Kat voety copes. 625 
’ > cal 
xp 8 avépa taccew of padict av aperoi. 
a / 
kai pv xa? pas tovd ’AréEavSpov Brérrw 
, v / 
oTelyovta, durakwv €x Tivos TeTUaMEeVvOV 
/ ’ / / , 
d0Eas aonpovs Todewiov wewBrAwWKOTOD. 
Y 3 ‘ / 
TOTEpa GUY AdAoLS 7) povOS TropEevETAaL; 630 
/ \ ’ \ ] e ay di 
Hovos* pos evvas 6, ws Eéotxev, “Extopos 
NOpel, KaATOTTAS oHuAVOY HKELY TTpaToOd. 
lal / 
ovKovyv UTapyev Tovde KaTOavovTAa Xp7. 
4\ nr , / 
ove ay dvvaio TOU TeTpwpévouv Téov. 
ToUTOY O€ Tpos ahs YELtpos ov Oéwis Oavetv. 635 
> ’ e e/ / / / 
aXX TEP KELS popaipous dPépav ahayas, 
/ ’ HAN \ a 7 / 
Taxuv* eyo b€ THOSE TUpupayos Kurpis 
lal ’ \ a 
doxova apwyos év Tovois Tapactateir, 
rn 4 ’ 
cabpois Aoyoow exOpov avdp’ apetrtromau. 
\ TS aS) \ \ 3 aA \ \ lal 
Kal TAUT ey@ pev Eitrov: Ov Sé ¥p7 TaADELY, 640 
’ 3 1 ” > \ x» / 
ov oidev ovd aKovaev éyyls OV dOyov. 


AAEZANAPOS. 


X\ 
dé TOV OTpaTHyOV Kal KaciyynTOV eyo, 
2 @ 50 > > / / n 
KTop, KaGevoets; ovK eyelperOai oe ypihv; 


A®. 


AA. 


AO. 


AA. 


AO. 
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fal a / 
€yOpav tis hiv ypiwmtTeTa: oTpaTedpatt, 
x a 3 
) KA@TES AvSpEes 7) KATATKOTTOL TIVES. 645 

/ , , ef \ ie 
Oapoe: huracce o Hoe Tpevpevns Kurpis. 

/ > € / / xo) > fal 
péret & 0 GOS pol TOAEMOS, OVS ayYnpwoVa 
Tins, erawa@ © ev tabovca mpos céGev. 
kat vov ém evtuyovvts. Tpwike otpat@ 
vA / 3S / / 

NK@ Tropevous avdpa aor péyav dirov, 650 
THs Umvotro.od Ttaida Opyxiov Oeas 
7 t 
Movons: tratpos 5€ Stpumovos KiKAHnaoKETAL. 
] 
’ ? n Mi 
ael TOT €U hpovotca TuyyYavEls TONE 

> / / ) > / U 
Kapmol, wéeytaotov ev Bim Ketundov 
Kplvas oé hnue THdE TpocbéaOar Tore. 655 
es , > / ’ fal , / 
nKw © axovaoas ov Topas, dyn Sé TLS 
purakiy éumémt@Kev, WS KATATKOTOL 
ida aes a \ x > > \ tf 
nKove “Ayatov. Yo pev ovK towy RéyeL, 

a , ? \ iG ’ y / 
0 6 elaLdwmy porOvTas ovK exe paca: 
N ti 
@v ovvek evvas HAVOov pos “ExTopos. 660 
an a / 
pndev hoPnOis: ovdev ev otpat@ véov: 
"Extwp S€ ppoddes Opnxa Kowwnowy orpartov. 
A \ A 
ov Tol we TelOers, cols dé TLaTEVWY RoryoLS 
5 9 , 
taki huratéwv ei’ édXevOepos poBov. 

, / \ / SS) \ / \ / 
yYoper* wédery yap TavT euol SoKet Ta aa, 665 
¢, lal U \ id n 
@OT EVTUXYOUVTAS TUMpAXOUS Emous opar. 
yvoon 6€ Kal ov THY éunv mpoOvpiar. 


tpas & autw Tors ayav éppwpévous, 
Aaeptiov tai, Onxta Koipicar Eidy. 
Keita yap tiv Opyxvos atpatnratns 670 
immo. T €xXovtat, TodemLor 8 HoOnpEvor 

Pri 34? e n , 31 ef, / \ 
Yopova é€p vas: aXrX Ocoyv TaxXLoTa YPN 


30 


XO. 


OA. 
OA. 


OA. 
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4 \ ¢ \ 
hevyerv Tpos OAKOVS vavaeTaOuov. Ti pédreETE 
a ’ ee P. cad 
CKNTTOVD ‘TLOVTOS TOAELIOVY Gacar Biov ; 


XOPOS. 
éa éa* 
Bare Bare Bare Bare, 675 


Oéve Oéver tis avnp; 
AEVTOETE, TOUTOV AVOD. 

n C/ > ” / cal 
KNOTES olTLVEs KaT Opdynv Tovde KLVODGL 

oTpatov. 

dedpo Tas. 680 
Tovad éxw, Tovcd éuapwa. 
Tis 0 AOYos; TOOEY EBas; TodaTros €; 


OAYS2EY2. 


” \ PANIES A \ , , 

ov ae Ypr) Eldevar* Oavy yap onpepoy Spacas 
KAK@S. 

mJ 9 a 7 Ud \ \ , 

ovk é€pets EvvOnua, Noyynv mpl Sia oTépvav 
[LoXeLp ; 

totw. Oapoe. XO. édas 101. wale Tas. 685 

7% ov 61 ‘Phoov Katéxtas; XO. addXa Tov 
KTEVOUVYTa Gé... 

love mas Tus. HM. od pev ody. OA. a, pirdvoy 
BA \ / 
avopa pn Oévys. 


HM. xai ri 67 To ofa; OA. PotBos. HM. éua- 


Gov: ioxXE Tas ddpu. 


680 dedpo dedpo was. 685 loTw. 686 assigned to semichorus. 


7 ov On. 


687 mwevotv O: wevx® VLP. aa. The verse is assigned 


to’06. by VL and later hand in P, to Xo. by Q, to mux. by P. 


HM. 


HM. 


XO. 


HM. 


HM. 
HM. 
HM. 
HM. 


XO. 
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oic@ bra. BeBaow avdpes; OA. 7Hd€ wy 
KQATELOOMED. 

gore mas cat’ ixvos avtav. XO. i) Bonv 
eyepTéor ; 690 

GANA TUppaYous Tapaccely OELVOY eK VUKTOY 
pope. 

TIS avopaov 0 Bas; stroph. 

Tis 0 péya Opacds érevEeTat 

xépa dhvywv epav ; 

modev viv Kupno@; 695 

TWL TPOTELKATO, 

dotis dv dpduns AO adetmavtT@ Todt 

dia te Takewy Kal dudrakwv Edpas ; 

Ococanros 7) 

mapartav Aoxpav vem“omevos ToXLy ; 700 

) vnoLoTny oopada KéxTHTAL Biov; 

Tis nv; T1O0EV; Tolas TaTpas; 

motov © evxeTat Tov UraTtov Hewr; 


> 


SS: 4 , > f ” A / SO 

dp éot ‘Odvaocéws Tovpyov 7 Tivos TOOE; 
A / / 

el Tols TapoiWev Xp) TEKpMalperOaL, TL NV; 705 
lal P / \ BA 

doKeELs yap; HM. ti pny ov; 

Opacvs your és mas. 

TW adkynv; TW aiveis; HM. ’Odvacn. 

fi) KrX@TOS aiver PwTos aipvAoy Sopv. 

7 \ , : 

€Ba Kal Tapos antistr. 710 
\ t cf v 3 yy 

Kata Tow, UTadpov dup EXD, 


689 én (7 corrected from o in P). 693 Opdcos. 694 xelpa. 
702 mébev 7 O: 9 robe éotly 7} V: yap » Todev éotiy 7 LP. 


703 mMotov evxXeTaL. 
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paxoovT@ otTod\a 
muKkacbets, Evbynpns 
4 > ld 
Kpud.os €v TémXows. 
, St 9 A e esas , 
Biov & éraitay elpt ayvptns Tis NaATpLS, 715 
Wadapoxpouy Kdpa TwodvTuvés 7 Exwv: 
ToANa O€ Tay 
Baoinrid’ éotiavy “Atpeidayv Kards 
éBate SOev éyOpos wv otpatndatass. 
7 -) sl , 
OXOLT GXrOLTO TraVdiKws, 720 
Tpiv emt yav Dpvyav todos ixvos Badeiv. 
HM. eit’ obv ‘Odvacéws cite un, boBos p exer’ 
“Extwp yap nuiv trois ptrake péwrerar. 
HM. ti Xackwv; HM. dvcoitor. 
HM. ti dpacas; ti Tapes ; 725 
HM. xa’ nuads twepaca HM. tiv’ avdpav; 
HM. of tijode vuerds jdOov és Ppvyav orpartov. 


HNIOXO3. 


tw, daimovos TUxa Bapeia. ed ded. 
XO. éa- 
ciya mas tgif tows yap és Borov Tis 


EPXETAL. 730 
HN. (@ to, 
aupdhopa Bapeia Opnedv. XO. cuppaxywr tis 
0 otévwv. 
714 xpugaios. From this line O is wanting. 725 dpas VL: 


Spas 67 P and acorrector in L. 730 Udifos eis V: UBpg” tows LP. 
yap eloBory (corrected in L to eis Bodov) rus Epxerac LP: els Bédov 
yap lows Tis épxerac V. The mss. have the note Xo. alter mds. 
731 OpynKkav cupudywv. HM. ris. 


HN. 


XO. 


HN. 


KO: 


HN. 


XO. 


HN. 


PH=OS 33 
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, 
t@ lo, 

7 ’ \t / ’ ” a 
dvaTnvos eyo av T, dvaké Opnkav: 
® otuyvotatny Tpolay écdwv, 

/ e 
otov ae Biov Tédos EtAeEV. 735 
, , > lal , , / 
Tis eb TOT avopay cupupaxywv ; Kat evppovny 
lal » / A 
AUBNOTES avyal KOU GE YLyVo@oKwW Topas. 
lal ’ U r , Ly 
Tov Tw avaxtov Tew etipa; 
a a 7 
mov On? “Extwp 
/ lal 7 
Tov UTaGTOLOV KO’TOV Lavel; 740 
tive onunva OLoTMY oTpaTLas 
/ e? a 
ola TwemovOapmev, oia Tis nas 
,’ an lal \ 
dpacas afavi ppovdos, pavepov 
\ / / 
Opnkw wévOos toruTrevaas ; 
\ a a) / 4 
Kakov kKupely Tt Opnkiw otpatevparte 


“I 
~ 
on 


y” 2 A , , 
€0LKEV, OLA TOVOE YyLyVOoKO KAVOD. 
/ / Yi 
Eppel oTpaTia, TéeTTMKEY aAvae 
/ aA 
Sodio ANY. 


x 


> Ss 
aa) a a; 


cs ’ ’ 4 / / 
ola ys odvun TElper hoviov 


sw 
con 
ce] 


Tpavpatos claw. mas av OdoiunV; 
an > A ¢ A , a 
xpHnv yap mw akreds “Pyoov te Oaveiv, 
, ’ 
Tpota KéXoavt’ émixoupoy ; 
’ , a 
TAO OUK EV alviypoiot Onmaiver KaKa* 
lal \ joa , aX X6 s 
capes yap ava ovppayous dXwWACTaS. 755 
lal / > r al \ 
KAKOS TETPAKTAL KaTTL TOls KaKOloL TpOS 
/ , 
aloxicta* Kaito. dls TOTOV KaKOV TObE* 
A \ > a , aA 
Oaveiv yap evxreds pév, ef Oaveiv ypewr, 
\ \ > ~ , A \ x 
AVTTpov pev olwar TH Gavovte> TAs yap ov; 


738 Tpwikar. 741 Oc omGv V: dvomrdv LP. 
PB. E. R. 3 
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tois Saat & OyKos Kal Sour evdo€ia. 760 
nets & aBovrAws KaKrNEwS OA@AAQLED. 
eTrei yap nuas nuvac ‘Kxtopeva yelp, 
EvvOnua réEas, nUSopev TredocTLBEls, 
xoTw Sapevtes, 00d éppoupeito atpatos 
guraKaiot vuxtéporow, ovd év takeow 765 
EKELTO TEVYN, TAHKTPA T oOVK eT Cuyois 
/ U bd id ” b U 
imtwv KaOnppocO, ws avak érevdeto 
KpaToovvTas Upas KapEedpevovTas vEewv 
/ , ’ , 
Tpvpvaiot: pavrws 6 nidouev TeTTwWKOTES. 
Kay@ peXovon Kapdia AnEas Brvov 770 
yo # Ep Oue Nt 77 
, a a e \ 
TMAOLTL YOpTov, TpotdoKxav EewOivnv 
/ 5) ’ , > , A , 
fevEew és adknv, apOovw peTpo yepl. 
Nevoow S€ Hote TepiToOdVO HuoY oTpaTOV 
a a) Sf, ¢ ’ 2 t b / 
munis Oe opphvys: ws & exevnOny eyo), 
emtnEatny TE KavEYwWpELTHY TadwW* 775 
Hmvaa © avTois wn Tweralecbar otpatoa, 
Krotas Soxnoas cupmaywov TAGE TWAS. 
A ) ’ / ’ \ ©) J \ \ / 
of © ovdév: ov unv ovd éy@ Ta TELova. 
nodov © amedOav avOis és Koitnv tad. 
Kat po. Kal’ Urrvov Soka Tis Tapiatatal* 780 
immous yap as éOpewa Kadiuppndatovuy 
c ‘ / i id v 8 cal 
Pyjow Tapectas, El0ov, WS OVvap doKa?, 
/ > a e / (ee 
AvKous ereuBeBaeTas Edpaiav paxyw: 
, . ’ A fol tq fal iy 
Geivovte & ovpa TaALKAS pivod TpLiYa 
€ oT / ’ 
Hravvov, al & Eppeyxov €€ avtnpidwv 785 
\ / 9 / / 
Oupov mvéovoa, Kavexaitifov hoBo. 
> \ ] 2 7 an b] / 
éya & aptvav Onpas éFeyeipomat 
762 éxropéa xelp etvace V: edvac’ éxropla xelp LP, but in L et is 


written over ¢. 785 epeyKov. 
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TwAoLTLW* EvvuxXos yap eEWppa oPos. 
Kd\vw 8 érrapas Kpata pvyOiopov vexpanv. 
Geppmos b€ Kpovvos deaToTOU Tapa apayais 790 
Barre pe ducOvycKovtos aipmatos véou. 
p00s 8 avacow yxeipl ody Kevyn Sopos 
6p 00s ioow xeLp Hy Sopos. 
> ’ / \ / 
Kai pw éyyos avyalovta Kat Onpomevov 
a > AN 

Taiel Tapactas veipav €s TAEevpav Eider 
avnp axkpalwov:s dacyavov yap yoOounv 795 
TAnYHS, Babetav Groxa Tpavpatos AaBav. 
mimtw o€ menvns: of O byNnua TwALKOY 
NaBovtes itor tecav huyn Toda. 
a a. 
> tZ / > Poe ’ nr / 
odUyn pe TElpel, KOUKET OpOoDMaL Taras. 

\ \ \ 903 © A ' 30 
Kat Evhopav pev od opav, TpoT@ & BTW 800 
TeOvaow ot Oavovtes ovK exw pacar, 

+99 > e / , > , , 
ovd' é€& o7rotas yetpos. elkacat S5é€ pou 

, \ ws , 
mapectt NuUTpa Tpos hirtwv TretrovOévas. 
€ / \ fal Lal / 

XO. nvioye Opynxos Tod Kakws TETpayoTos, 
pndev Svco0ifou mroréutoe “Spacav Tade. 805 
"Extop 5€ KavTos cupdopas memuapévos 
yapel* cuvaryel &, ws EotKe, Tois KaKois. 


EKTOP. 
TOS, @ peyroTa THuaT é£erpyacpévot, 
porovtes Uuas Todewiov KaTacKOTOL 
AnPovow alaxXpas, Kai KaTETHayN TTpPAaTOS, 810 
KOUT elovovtTas otpatoTed éEaTrocaTe 


790 Tapa. 792-811 are wanting in V. 794 velaipay 
(V)L: vecépay P. mdevpay (V): mAevpod LP. 805 moXeulous 
Opacar. 


3—2 


XO. 


HN. 


Sy ol mel NANO 6 


Sf? > / an / , / 
ovT éEvovtas; tTa@vde Tis TEloer OiKNY 
nr \ U Ss 
TAnY cod; ae yap 6) hiAaka yp’ eivar 
OTpaTov. 
rn » lal nr / 
hpovdo & amAnKkToL, TH Ppvydv Kaxavépia 
A A , ’ 
TOAN EyyYEANOVTES TO TTPATNAATH T Emol. 8t5 
Ss , / 
ev vuv T00 tote, Leds ou@pootat tatnp* 
HTOL papayva y 7) KapavicTns “opos 
, A ANS) x \ vA 
péver ce Spavta toad, % Tov “Exropa 
TO pnoev elvat Kal KaKkov vopiCeTe. 
a ier ° 
t@ t@, antistr. 820 
péya ov pol, péy’, @ ToXOYOV KpaTos, 
, ,’ o 
TOT ap Emorov, 6TE GOL 
/ 3 
ayyeros nrOor, 
) \ an jhe) ” 
augpi vads Tmup alder, 
> \ ” yv ’ , iz / 
ETEL AypuTVOV Ou EV Evppovy 825 
vy ’ / > i J ” >} 
OUT ExoluLo ovtT EBpLé, 
ov Tas Lupoevtiabas mHyas* 
py poe KUTOV, © ava, Ons avaitios yap 
+ éywye wavtov.t 
el O€ Ypovw Tapakatpov 830 
b] 3 w / Lal 
épyov 7) Noyov TvOn, KaTa pe Yas 
C@vTa Topevoov’ ov TapatTovpat. 


Tl Toiad amreidets BdpBapos te BapBapov 
yvopnv udaipn Thy €unv, TAEKWV ROYyous ; 

\ LE 9, > P39 KK / 
ou TavtT édpacas: ovdév av SeEaipeba 835 


821 péyas éuol (uor P. joe with an erasure before uw, L): wéyas 
TOALOUXOV. 824 vavor mupaidew Apyeiwy orparoy (but orparér is 
erased in L, omitted in P). 827 ov pa Tas oimoerTidas. 


830 mapa Kalpor. 
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Saat e / Sey eI e , 
ov ot Oavovtes ovT ay Ol TETPWMMEVOL 
i a cal \ la , 
adXov* akpov ye Set ce Kat codov Noyou, 
OT@ me Treicets pur) ious KaTaKTavetr, 
immawv épacbeis, ov ExaTe Tuppayous 
\ \ L4 / > >) / 
TOUS gous ovevers, TWOAN ETLTKNTT@V Lo- 
rely. 840 
> Ca) 
nrOov, TeOvacw: evtpeTréctepov lapis 
/ a ae r 
Eeviay Katnoxyuy 7) ov cupmpayous KTAVwD. 
N) / / / ’ / \ 
en yap Te rEENS WS Tis Apyetwy pod@v 
, 3 ¢ a , 
diareo’ nuas: tis & brepBarov Aoyous 
’ SL-ACl ee > D a 
Tpwav db nuds nev, Oote Kai Aabeiv; 845 
\ / € a e a 
au Tpodbev nudv noo Kal Ppvyov ctpatos. 
/ io / , 
Tis ovY TéTpwWTAL, Tis TEOVNKE TUMpAYwY 
TOV TOV, LONOVT@Y OY GU TrONELL@V NEYELS ; 
¢ Toad sy e x UA ’ oO \ / 
nmets © Exas TeTp@OMEO, of Oe perCovws 
4 > e a c / / 
TmaQovtes ovy op@aww nrtiov aos. 850 
Ce Lal > , lal ’ / 
atTras & “Ayarov ovdév’ aitid yea. 
Pe 8 vx / / > > f 
Tis O av Yamevvas TorELIoY KaT evppovny 
ae / \ > nr > / Lo. 
noou “ord@y €Endpev, ef pn Tis Oedy 
” la fa 
eppate Tois KtTavotaw; ovd adiymévov 
\ , > a , 
TO TauTav joav* adda enyxyava TAOE. 855 
re \ > U 
Xpovov mev On TUUpaxoLcr Ypwpmeba 
av ’ lal agd 3 \ , 
OgovTep ev yn THO ‘AyatiKods NEWS, 
Day A my 
Kovoev Tpos aUT@Y olda TANMpMENES KAVOV* 
> \ oO XN ’ / / > ” e- 
ev Gol 0 av apyoimerOa. pn mw Epws doe 
nr iv c/ ’ > / “4 
TOLOUTOS imTwY WoT aTroKTeivety Pious. 860 
\ lal 2) 3 
kat Tavt ‘Odvocevs: Tis yap aANos dv ToTeE 
” av , 
édpacev 7) ‘Bovrevcev “Apyelwy avip; 


848 ws. 849 d€ kal. 852 ai. 
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EYPHHAOT 


/ > > ‘\ / fe U / 
dédoixa 8 adrov Kai Ti pov Opdcce dpévas, 
by Kat Add\wva cuvtvy@y KataKtavy: 

, lal . 
Xpovey yap On Ppoddos av ov daiverat. 865 


HN. ove oida tods cods ods réyers "OSvacéas: 
id val > e ’ > lal ) \ / 
nuets & tm’ éxyOpav ovdevos memrrypeda. 
’ > lal > Lal 
EK. od & ody vouige tadt’, émreimep cor Soxel. 
3 lal , a x >? , / 
HN. @ yaia ratpis, ras av évOavoipi cou; 
ER. un Ovjoy’* Gdus yap TAv TEOvNKOTwY BYXoS. 870 
HN. wot 69 tpatwpai Searotaéy povovpevos ; 
EK. oixés ce KevOwv ovpos eEvdoerar. 
HN. kai was we kndevoovaw avdevtav Epes ; 
EK. 68 abd tov adtov pidorv ov Aker Néyov. 
HN. odo 6 Spdcas. ov yap és oé Teiverar 875 
a , ¢ \ as e , + ae) / 
yA@oo, ws av KouTeis: 1 Aixn 8 étrictatat. 
EK. Aalvo ayovtes 8 avtov és Sopous éuors, 
oUTw@S OTws ay fr) ‘yKAaAH TopavveTeE: 
Upas 8 lovtas Toiow év Telyer ypewv 
IIpiduw te Kai yépovet onunvat vexpods 880 
prdpg p nb 
\ , 
Odarrew KekevOov Newhopou pos éxTpoTas. 
p 
XO. ti mor’ evtvyias éx THS meyadys 
Tpoliav avaye: waduw és TévOn 
Saiuwv adrXos, Ti hutevov ; 
” »” Ss a 
€a €a.. @ @O. 885 
Tis uTep KEeharhs Geos, & Bacired, 
TOV VEOKMNTOY VvEKpov ev XELpoiv 
hopadnv réurrer; 
al 4 / an 
TapB@, NevTTwY TOE, Tha. 
71 mot dé. 875 eis. 877 dyovres avrov. 881 KeNevewv. 
Aaopdpov LP: Aavddpous V. 884 ddXo te LP: Adore V. 


887 xeEpow. 


XO. 
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MOY2A. 


¢ a 4 “A ¢e \ b a 
opav Tapert, Tpaes* 7) yap ev codois 890 
Tyas éyovca Moidca ovyyover pia 

/ A if ’ e lal ’ > lal 4 
mapeyl, Taida TOVd op@a oLKTPaS Pidov 

/ Page: ye) a uA 9) / , 

Oavov? im éxOpav: dv 708 oO KTEivas Xpovm 
SdrLos ‘Odvacedls akiav teicer Sixnv. 


iaréu@ avOuyevei, stroph. 895 
/ ’ ’ 7, 3 

TEKVOV, © ONOPVPOLAL, Ww 

patpos adyos, olay 

éxeXoas obov motl Tpovav: 

a: / \ / 

n Svobaipova Kal pédéeay, 

aTrowenpopmevas €od TropevOers, 900 
=} Sy ’ > / \ / 

ato © avtopévov tratpos Biatas. 

w > \ / = / 

@pot eyo aelev, w pidia 

diria cepadd, TéKvov, Wot. 


a 

Ooov TpoanKker 7) yEvOUS KoLv@vlav 

Yj / \ \ 

€yovTl AUTH TOY TOV OiKTIpw YyovoV. 905 


Orato ev Oiveidas, antistr. 

drotTO be Aapticdédas, 

Os pw atratba yévvas 

€OnKkev apioToToKoLo* 

a @ "EXXava NLTOdGAa Sopov gto 
/ a 

Ppvytov AEX EWV émdevoe TAAVEIT 

v4 Sf \ > fea 7 

d7rov wrece ev a Exatt Tpotas, 


Pirtate, wupiadas TE TOAELS 


Naprid.dns V: <Aaprldas LP. 90g dpioToroxov. 


gio ‘Enéva. gi2 im IN wrece pev oé kata Tpolas (Tpolay P). 
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verse. 


E GRMTVAOW 


> a > n 5 , 
avopav ayabav éxévacer. 
n Todrd\a pev Sav, Tworrka 8 ets “Arda 
MorBy, gt 
Diradppovos tal, THs éuns nw dpevos: 
UBpis yap, 7 ao Eadnre, cal Movaodr Epis 
Texeiv pe €Onke TOVde SVaTHVOY ryOvoD. 
Tepooa yap 6 ToTapmious dia pods 
NEKTpoLs ETAAOHY Utpupovos hutarilous, 92 
oT HAOopev ys XpvaoBwrov és AéTras 
Ilayyatov opydvorow éEnoxnnwévac 
le , > ” , 
Modcat peyiotny eis Epi pedwdias 
A , ’ , 
Keivo codiatn Opyki, katuPrwcapev 
aA rn U f 
Oduvpiv, 05 nu@v TOAN edévvaceyv TExXVHD. 
KaTel oé TIKTM, TUYYyoVOUS aidoupévn —g2 
Kal TapOeveiayv Kk és evUdpov TaTpos 
divas: tpépew 5é o ov Bpoteoy és yYépa 
\ U > \ / / 
Xtpupwv Sidwow, adda THYyalats KOpats. 
év0 éxtpadets KaAMCTA Trapfévwv Uo, 93 
OpnKns avacowy TpaTOS naO avdpav, TEKVOL 
Kal o apd yiv pev tatpiav piranatous 
aXKas KOpvacoVT oVUK edelwatvov Oavetv: 
Tpoias 8 amnvdwv aotu wi KédXoaL ToTE, 
> a \ N / ? / AT BS 
eloula Tov cov TOTMOV: AANA a “EKTopos 93 
mpecBevpal ai Te pupiar yepovciat 
BA > n 3) n / 
érevoav éAOeiv KaTLKoUphaat didrots. 
\ nro =) / x Pia, / 
kal todd, A@dva, travtos aitia popou, 
(ovdév & “Odvaceds oS 0 Tudéms ToKos 
édpace Spdaas) pun SoKxer ednOEvar. 94 


gig dtappoas. 928 Bporelav. 940 V is wanting after thi 


(V) is cited as before (v. on 112). 
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, / \ 4 / 

KQLTOL TOALY onY GUYyyoVvoL TpEeo BevomeEV 

Motica padiota Karixypopeba yOovi, 

pvoTnpiov Te TaV aToppyTav pavas 

éderEev "Opdevs, adtavérpios vexpov 

Tove ov KaTtakTelvers oU* Movaaior Te, TOV 945 
\ , > \ a ” 2) Nee: 

Geu“vov TON THY KaTL TAELoTOY avop eva 

: , a , , 3) 9 , 

éeXGovta, PotBos cvyyovol T noKynoapmev. 

\ a \ An » CHa i) > , 
Kat T@vOE pltabov Taid Eyovo év ayKadats 
Opnva* copiativ & addov ovK éeraEouat. 
patny ap nuds Opyx.os TpoxnraTns 950 
édévvaa’, “Extop, Tad Bovrcdoat povov. 

” 4d? 7QO\ 4 ” / 

On TAO * ovdev pavTewy Eder Ppdaat 
’Odvacéws Téyvaict TOVd OAWAOCTA. 

éym b€ yns épedpov “EXAnvwv orpatov 
AevTowr, TL ny Ewerdov ov Tréprpery PirOLS 955 
KnpuKas, €AGeiy KaTrLKOUpHaaL yOori; 
een’ odeikwy & AOE cuptrovety Emot. 
ov pv Oavovte y ovdauas ocvvydopat. 

Kal viv ETolmos TodE Kai TeDEaL Tadov 

\ fal / ‘ / 
kal EvxpTup@cal puplwv TeT@V YrLOnV" g6o 

/ x > \ Aa > / 
diros yap Pav duvotvyas aTrépyxeTat. 

OUK €loL alas €s pmedayyipov Trédov: 

/ / \ ” ’ ’ / 
tocovde Nvpdny tiv évep? aityncouat, 
Ths KaptroTo.ov Tratda Anpuntpos eds, 
puyny avetvar Tovd': operrétis Sé pot 965 
tous Opdéws Tiupoca hatvecbar didous. 

’ ‘ \ ¢€ / > / 4 
Kauol perv @S Oavwv Te KOU NEVTTwY ddos 
éoTat TO AoLTTOV: ov yap €s TAaUTOV TrOTE 


945 Tovd’ otv Karakrelvaca (V): rovd’ otvexa xrelvaca LP. 


g50 oTpurnddrns. 


w~ 
© 


EK. 


XO. 


EYPITMAONMTEHZOS 


SRS 13: 5 v \ ” / 
ovT e€lolv oUTE pNTpOS OeTar Sépas, 
\ BJ YU nr 
KpuTtos 8 é€v dvtpois THs Urapyvpov yOovos 
a] 
avOpwrodaimwv Keicetar BrErwv daos, 971 

/ 

Baxyov mpodyntns @ate Mayyaiov métpav 

Uy an , 

@OKNoE, TEUVOS TOlaLW eldoow Geos. 
paov d€ wévOos THs Oaraccias Oeod 
oiow: Oaveiv yap Kai Tov Ex KEivNns XPEWV. 975 
, \ Lal 
Opnvors & adeXpai tpeta pev oa buvijcoper, 
cle ) , / 
émect Aytrréa Oéridos év wévOer tote. 

a ie We. , , a Se ss , 
ov pvoetai viv IladXas, 7 o améxtavev’ 

rn / , , /, 
totov dapetpa Aokiov awe BéXos. 

\ / / a 
@ TaldoTrolol cupdmopal, Tovot BpoTav: 980 
@s daTls Umas fn) KaKwS RoytCeTaL, 
” , ’ ‘ hi Fs 
atruis Sioices KOU TexwVv Oarer Téxva. 
oUTOS ev ON eNTpL KNOEvVELY pédeEL* 
ov © €i Te Tpdocely THY TpoKELmevwy OéneLs, 
4) oY 4 A x ¢€ , , 

KTop, TapecTe* POS yap nmepas TOdE. 985 
YwpEite, Tuppayous O omAlfecOar Taxos 
aveayde mrnpovv 7 avyévas Evywpidwv. 
mavovs 6 éyovtas ypy méevery Tuponueris 

, , 
cadtiyyos avénv: as UTEepBarwyv Tadppov 

/ 2), 3 la) \ S b] al 
Telyn T Ayaiav vavaiv aidoy éuBareiv  ggo 
métrol0a Tpwoi 0 nwépav érevbépav 
axtiva THY aTEelxovcay iALouv Pépew. 

al / 
melGov Bactirel: oTELYWMEV OTOLS 
Koounodmevor Kai Evppaxia 

vA / / 3 x / 

Ttabe ppalwpev Taxa O av vixen 995 
doin daiuwv o pel nmor. 


970 Thad’. 974 Bad. g88 movous. 989 brepBdddwv. 


995 vikav. 


NOES 


{2=Scholia te the Pheszs.| 


1-6. ‘Come to Hector’s sleeping-quarters. Which of the 
king’s squires or men-at-arms is awake? Let him receive from the 
young men their tale of tidings, who for the fourth watch of the 
night are set to guard the whole army !” . 

I have retained in these lines the readings of the mss. Modern 
editors (except Murray), objecting to the ambiguity of v. 4, défavro 
véwy kAndbva wvOwv, have emended the text so as to enable véwy to 
be taken with wi@wy and provide another antecedent for ot. But 
in the acting of the play the ambiguity would not appear if the 
speaker paused slightly after véwy, and «Anddva wiOwy is a perfectly 
correct expression. Ba is spoken by the leader to the chorus. 
BGO avril rod Bayer, >. 

Wecklein adopts the reading ms for ris. The sentence then 
becomes a request for one of the émacmorai to approach Hector’s 
sleeping-place. véwy is taken with pidwv, and revxopdpwv becomes 
antecedent to o?...... mpoxdOnvrat. But the sense is not very attractive. 
‘Go, some wakeful ee of the body-guard, to the quarters of 
Hector, or let him receive. 

Vater, Dindorf, and Paley read 71s inv. 2, and adopt ed for 7 in 
v. 3, following the edition of 1544. But Baéc...e¢ déEarro KAnddva is 
an expression to which it would be hard to find a parallel; more- 
over, it is unnatural that one of the tragmoral should be asked ‘ to 
go to the quarters of Hector.’ He would be there already. 

Finally, Nauck reads 7s in v. 2, retains the # of the Mss. in 
v. 3, and transposes v. 4 after v. 9, emending déEa:to to deface Te. 
Then bracrisray and tevxopdpwyv alike refer to the members of the 
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chorus who are on guard at the opening of the play (v. 538 ff.). 
This renders the distinction meaningless and éyputvos loses -its 
point. 

2. Vracmorys’ 6 civeyyus Tol Baciéws mapacmliwv. Tevxo- 
popos* omdirns, >. 

5. TeTpdpotpov (only found here) should properly mean ‘ four- 
fold’ but is used =7erdprynv. (So X.) Similarly we might speak of 
‘watch, section 4.” This use of the word is unexampled but 
Vater cf. rerpds ‘the fourth day of the month.’ In Homer the 
night is divided into three parts (//. x. 253, Od. xIv. 483) but in 
this play five night-watches are mentioned (558ff.). The present 
watch to which the chorus of Trojans has been appointed is the 
fourth. 2. remarks that Euripides followed Stesichorus in reckoning 
five watches. 

Tetp. vAaknv, temporal accusative. 

6. After raons crparias L and P read wéXews Tpoias. Perhaps 
a conflation of two readings has taken place. If so, the reading 
mo\ews Tpolas is less good, for the Trojan forces are now at some 
distance from the city, near the ships of the Greeks. 

7. mwnyxvv épeloas, ‘planting the fore-arm,’ i.e. leaning on the 
elbow. For the use of épeldw cf. 487 mé\rnv Epetca. The present 
passage is imitated from //. X. 80 dpOw6els 5 dp’ ém’ aykavos, kepadty 
émacipas. 

8. Brehbdpwv yopywrov epav, a periphrasis for PAépapa 
yopywmra, cf. 554 Guparos edpav Bédye Urvos. F. W. Newman 
suggests as the source of the present description //. vil. 349 "Exrwp 
...Topyots duuar’ éxwv. For the periphrasis cf. Shakspere, Zempest, 
I. 2. 408 ‘ The fringed curtains of thine eye advance.’ 

12. onpoa in the sense of ‘ watchword’ only here and in v. 688. 
The usual word otv@yua is found in 572, 684; o¥uBodov occurs in 
the same sense, 573. 

13. €k vuktoy, ‘in the night-watches.’ The phrase recurs 
vu. 17 and 691, also Aesch. Cho. 287, Theognis 460, cf. too é€ 
nuépas Soph. EZ. 780, €k wernuBpins Archil. 74. 3 (at mid-day). 

14. Koltas tAdBove’. For rAddw, a poetical form of reddtw, 
with ace. of goal of motion, cf. (with Morstadt) Andy. 1167 Gua 
mehager. The omission of the preposition after verbs of motion is a 
favourite construction of Euripides, cf. in this play wodety x Ava (223), 
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moor vaukAnpia (233), Dwdprav oixoudvwy ’Arpecdav (365), txécOac 
médov Tpoias (433), even KéAcae dorv (934). 

15. tl dépy SoptBw, ‘ why this haste and confusion ?’ Cf. v. 45. 
GoptB@ in each case is modal dat. 

17. AdxXos, ‘a surprise party,’ as in //. VIII. 522 wh AOXos 
elséNO noe TOAW Nawy awedvTwy. With Nbxos sc. wrader. 

After vuxrav the Mss. add o’xére (VO Haun.) or ovx« €or (LP). 
The metre shows that something has crept into the text. Paley 
omits @ape6 (v. 16) as having been inserted to answer @dpoer (but 
for a similar exhortation followed by asseveration cf. /ph. Awl. 1-5). 
He retains ovx« éo7e omitting av. I have preferred, with Wecklein 
and Murray, to retain @apo@ and ov and omit ovk ort. The words 
may have been inserted to provide an answer to Hector’s question. 
Dr Murray even hazards the suggestion that they are ‘quasi mapem- 
ypagdn’ (stage-direction). The chorus would shake their heads in 
answer to Hector’s question. 

ov. Paley remarks, ‘‘ The ov in ri od yap... is bad Greek; the 
Greeks do not use the nominative of the personal pronoun unless 
emphasis is conveyed.” But the emphasis may be laid on the whole 
clause and not on the pronoun alone. ‘The use of oJ here implies 
impatience and irritation, just as in the phrase ri Néyers ov; Ar. 
Nub. 207, ‘what’s that you say, sir?’ it adds a touch of insolence. 

yap. R. Shilleto on Thuc. I. 25. 4 argues that ydép was not 
originally a causal particle. ‘‘Its usage in replies, 67\ov yap, ov 
yap etc. in interrogations (as in Latin quisnam, nam quis) in d\\a 
yap, adda...yap, after parenthesis, all such usages seem to indicate 
that it originally meant ¢vw#ly, verzly.” This explanation accords 
with the derivation of ydp (ye &pa), and avoids the necessity, in such 
cases as those mentioned, of assuming an ellipse. The Greeks of 
course did not consciously distinguish ydp as a causal particle and as 
a particle of emphasis, but the former was developed insensibly from 
the latter. In the present passage there is no immediate causal 
connection between the question ti ob ydp... and the preceding 
statement. We may therefore regard ydp here as a particle of 
emphasis and translate ‘why pray then do you...’ Similar cases 
occur vv. 78, 133, 540, 706 (questions), 106 (4ANG yap), 484 (reply), 
608 (after an apostrophe), 762 (after a parenthetical statement). 

19. vukTnyoplay, ‘news of the night.’ In 89 vuKryyopoters 
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‘make a night report.’ vuxrnyopetc@a, Aesch. 7hed. 29, probably 
means ‘to be discussed at a night council.’ 

23. ovppydaxwv. Hermann’s emendation is required alike by 
the rhythm and by the sense ; without it evvds is meaningless. 

28. IIav@otSav, Polydamas is so described (Z/. XVI. 535) and 
Euphorbus (//. xvil. 8r). 

29. Tov Hvpwmas, Sarpedon. According to 2, Hesiod and 
Hellanicus likewise call him son of Europe, though Homer (Z/. v1. 
198) makes him son of Zeus and Laodamia. 

31. YUPVyiTwV povapxor is a strange phrase, but the allies, who 
formed a large part of the Trojan host, consisted of many petty 
tribes variously armed, each with its king. We have Ile\acyév 
eyxectuwmpwv (7. 11. 840), Ilaiovas ayxudordéous (848) and in 846 
Euphemus is dpyos Kixovwv aixunrawy. Musgrave’s uopapyxor is not 
found elsewhere and yopa occurs only as a division of the Spartan 
army. 

33. Kepdderos, az. eip. Cf. with Albert xpuodderos Soph. ZZ. 837. 

35- TO pev...ta 8€, adverbial, ‘on the one hand...on the other.’ 

36. GAN 1, can zt be then? Lat. ergo, cf. v. 560. 

Kpoviov Ilavds, for sudden terror (‘ panic’) attributed to Pan, 
cf. Med. 1172 Ilavos dpyas, Hipp. 142. The epithet Kpoviou 
puzzled the ancient commentators, Pan being generally described as 
son of Hermes or Zeus. Of explanations given by = the most 
plausible is that the epithet is applied tamrmwyusixds (from the 
grandfather). So Diomedes is called Oiveiéas (v. go6), and Achilles 
frequently Aeacides. 

37- vdakds...orpatidy is deleted by Dobree and most editors 
as an interpolation from v. 18. The repetition may well be genuine ; 
the abandonment of their posts by the sentinels is prominent in 
Hector’s mind. 

41. mtp ale. Hartung VLP have rupaife: here and rupalde 
in vv. 78 and 824. Such a compound would be contrary to analogy. 
(See on ducOvycKovros, 791 ixfra.) Twupa, watchfires. 

43. Svevmern, ‘bright.’ Paley quotes a corrupt fragment of the 
Phoenix (Nauck, 815) which as emended by Valckenaer reads 6uwoiv 
5 éuotow elroy ws KavoTnpia | és wip ber kal <tatra> dh dverrerh | 
Getvar. Cf. also Bacchae 1267 (alOnp) Napwmpbrepos 7 mply Kai dveu- 
metéarepos, where Ltym. Mag. explains the word ‘davti rod diav- 
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yéotepos.” In Homer it is used of rivers only (//. XV1. 1743 XVII. 263; 
XXI. 268, 326; Od. Iv. 477). Schulze (Quaest. Epicae, p. 328) 
explains the Homeric use as ‘Iovis opera et iussu decurrens.’ 
In the Hymn to Aphrodite, 4, olwvols dumeréas, the word is 
apparently connected with mérouac (Sikes and Allen. tr. ‘ flying in 
the heaven’). For Eur. the spelling dvecrerjs is probably more 
correct, for Avecrpedys is found in inscriptions of the period (Meister- 
hans, Gramm. Att. Inschr. p. 50). 

46, 47- véawv éprépevor Baty. For égi¢uevor, ‘eager for,’ with 
acc. instead of the usual genitive, cf. Xen. dg. 11. 14 ovK aetmwe 
beyadnv Kai kadhy éediéwevos Sd€ay. Favorinus (floruit A.D. 75) has 
a note, épiewac’ TO émiduud* drrix@s airiatixy. (O.7. 766 mpos ri 
Tour’ épiecar; which Paley quotes, means ‘ why dost thou impose this 
command?’ a very frequent use with the quasi-cognate neuter 
pronoun.) 

Bags (1) oracular response (2) rumour (L. and S.). Perhaps the 
pronouncement of the general is comparable to an oracle. But in 
Soph. #7, 638, xexpuuuévnyv pod Baki, it merely signifies ‘ speech’ 
and so in Med. 1374 miuxpay Bak éxbaipw céfev. 

51. Corrected by Lindemann: cf. v. 33. 

52. kets, the reading of Cod. Pan. (where the other Mss. have 
nAGes) is confirmed by Chr. Pat. 1870, 2299, 2390. 

54, adpetobar, Wecklein (see crt. note). vynv, Stephanus for 
MSS. @uyf here and 126; cf. aipovrar puyjv Aesch. Fersae 481, and 
the numerous examples collected by Elmsley on Hevacl. 504, which 
show that the accusative is the correct use with aipec@ac. 

55. oaivet, ‘the nocturnal beacon g7ve/s me,’ cf. Soph. Azz. 1214 
ma.dos we caiver POdyyos. catvw is properly used of a dog wagging 
the tail or fawning. ‘‘So it could be said of a sight or sound 
appealing for recognition by vividly striking the senses. Though 
usually like arvidere implying a sensation of pleasure it could also 
denote a recognition attended by pain.” Jebb ad loc. who quotes 
also Eur. Hipp. 862f. (Theseus recognises the seal on his wife’s 
tablets), Toc mpoccalvovci we. In the present passage pain is 
likewise implied. Hector has risen from his bed and beholds the 
fires blazing in the camp of the foe. The sight confirms him in the 
hastily formed opinion that victory is slipping from his grasp. 

57 ff. For the sentiment Hagenbach cf. //. vi1I. 497 ff. 
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58. ovpSny, ‘in one swoop’ (Paley), adv. from avpw. In Aesch. 
Pers. 54 it is used of an army advancing ‘in loose order,’ tractim. 
Here its meaning refers to another sense of atpw (cf. katac’pw, 
diripio). Hector was a héwr. 

59. §vvéryxov, ‘if the bright beams of the sun ad not constrained 
me,’ i.e. by their setting, a strange expression. This use of cuvéxw 
is an extension of the sense of actual constraint which we find e.g. 
in Pindar Pyth. 1. 19 (of Typho) kiwy ovpavia swvéxe. A similar 
sense is conveyed in the following line by the simple écxov 
(cf. Z/. 852). It is possible, however, that fuvéoxov has arisen 
by an error of the copyist and that we should read ’féNecrov with 
Wecklein ; for such an error cf. 776 where V reads m\dOew orpary 
for medafecOar otpar@, owing tc the presence of mAd@ew in the 
following line. 

65. wool, ‘skilled’: used of exferts particularly in the science 
of augury, Bacch. 185 (Cadmus to Teiresias) é&nyot ov po, ob yap 
cops. Med. 686 codpds yap avip Kal tpliBwy ra rodde. In the 
present case the experts are anything but ‘ wise.’ 

68. @vooKkdot (Avo0-cKofbs, cf. Koéw, Lat. caveo, English show) 
are here identified with udvrecs as in Z/, XXIV. 221 7 of pavriés eior 
OvocKdot 7 iepjes. The word is applied to the Maenads in Bacch. 224. 

72. ws av. In Class. Rev. XX1V. p- 143, Prof. Dobson has 
classified the uses of @s dy and 67ws dy in the Tragedians. His 
conclusion is: ‘‘their proper use is to express a purpose of the 
speaker, which is capable of fulfilment in the future.”” The idiom 
recurs in the Rhesus vv. 420, 473, 878. 

Tis, ‘many a one,’ as often in Homer: cf. also Hec. 650. 

avtov refers back to of 6’, v. 68. 

74. AeAnppévor (O Pan.). This form, not eAnuuévor, is usually 
found in Tragedy. Paley calls it an Jonze form, but the true Ionic 
form is \e\aumévos (Herod. and Hippocr.). VLP have the meaning- 
less NeAqopeévoe from Anifouat. 

75. ‘yatrovety, the Doric form, read here by O and Pan., is used 
in Tragedy, as Matthiae shows on ydmovos Suppl. 420. In Homer 
the Phrygians are allies of the Trojans ; in later literature they are 
identified with them, as here. 

78. otpatov. The dat. would have given an easier construction 
but cf. 108. For twuip’ atOew see on 41. 
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82. €v tpomy Sopds, ‘272 the turning back of the battle, i.e. at 
the moment when the battle has been turned back,’ Jebb on 
Soph. 47. 1275, where the phrase recurs: cf. év udxns tpomwn, Aesch. 
Ag. 1237. 

85. kal pada omrovdy. «al simply emphasises udda, which in 
turn modifies omovd7 as if it were crovddfwr. 

97. Tipo’ =upod, heterogeneous plur. of zrupoés, found here 
only, é€kkéavtes. This old Att. form recurs Ar. Pax 1133; Kéavres 
occurs Aesch. Ag. 849; Soph. Z£/. 757. The Epic form is éxna. 

102. aioxpov...kaxdv, ‘dishonourable...damaging.’ Nauck cf. 
Hor. Od. 111. 5. 26 Flagitio additis damnum. In 756 the antithesis 
recurs but there kax@s= miserably. 

105 ff. For the sentiment cf. with Hagenbach //. x11. 726 ff. 

105. ‘Would that you were as wise as you have been active 
with strength of arm.’ 8pdcas is my correction of dpdoa: (sic) given 
by the mss. here and in Chr. Pat. 2367. Most editors have 
followed Matthiae who retains the inf. dpaca and understands 
dyads or ixavdés from e’Boudos. As a parallel he is content to cite 
Or. 717 & whi yuvaikds obvexa orparndareiv | 7a’ ovdev, *‘ ubi ex 
ovdév subaudiendum 7x.” So simple an ellipse will scarcely justify 
the proposed interpretation of our passage, which should naturally 
mean ‘ O that thou wert wise enough to act (ws= wore) with strength 
ofarm.’ The context seems to require a form of expression analogous 
to Heracl. 731 €l0’ Ra Oa Suvards Spay doov mpsOvuos et. Hence various 
suggestions: dpagrypos, or Opacis xepi (F. W. Schmidt), dpdorns 
xept (Hartung). For the correction dpdcas I submit that (1) it in- 
volves a very slight alteration of the Mss. reading, confusion between 
« and o occurring more than once in this play; e.g. for Koujowv 
which V and O rightly give in 662, L and P have xoounowr : (2) it 
accounts for the accentuation dpdcac: (3) the comparative infrequency 
of the construction with the participle, and the fact that the infinitive 
gives a sense though not the sense required, will help to explain the 
cause of the corruption. For such collocations of adj. and aor. part. 
cf. 499 éo7e 3 aiuvd\wrarov | Kpdrnu’ "Odvoceds Niud 7’ dpKotyTws 
Opacs | kal mhetoTa Xwpay TiHvd’ avi~p KabuBpicas : Soph. O. Z. go 
otre yap Opacis | ovr’ ov mpodeioas ciui Ty ye viv Noyw: Thuc. I. 138 
nv yap 6 OemoroxNijs BeBardtata 5) picews loxvv Onwoas, Kat d&os 
Gaumdoa. 
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108. Thetwoclauses are in loose apposition toyépas. Thedatives 
gol and rots, found Chr. Pat. 2370, would give an easier construction 
but oé and rovs are found in all Mss. and Stobaeus, Flor. 54, 9- 

109. boris refers to 70a (v. 105), the three intervening lines 
forming a kind of parenthesis. 

éEjpOns, ‘wast carried away’ by the news. Menzer observes 
that here only do we find éfalpw in a metaphorical sense without 
some word denoting an affection of the mind. Such a use of éralpw 
is however frequent. 

110. odéyetv. Musgrave (who cites dvag\éyw mupos Pas, 
Tro. 320), for pevyew (MSs.) which though retained by most editors 
gives an intolerable construction: ‘who having heard about the 
torches wast carried away (by the belief) that the A. were fleeing.’ 
é&npOns followed by a clause in oratio obligua would be awkward, 
and «xAJw with acc. (=hear of a thing) apparently unexampled. 
The scribe’s mind would be full of gvy7 (cf. vv. 98, 100, 104). 

III. vuKTos év kaTaotdce, ‘in the quiet of the night.’ 
F. W. Newman cf. use of xaféornxa in Thuc. 2. 56 év jdKkla 77 
xadeornxvia, ‘in the settled time of life.’ 

112. avdAdovav=Tddpwy. Alaxtdos 6é Pyare kal riv Tappov airAGva 
Eustathius, //. p. 1157, 36. So too Carcinus (p. 619 Nauck) Ba@etay 
eis av\&va meplopomorv aTparou (Vater). 

r15. ‘If conquered, you will, I fear, return no more to yon city.’ 
tHv8e deictic; he points towards the city on its hill two miles away. 
The text is that of Schaefer, which seems to account best for the 
Mss. readings. The scribes were confused by the zwdependent use 
of wh od to introduce a clause expressing apprehension that some- 
thing may not happen, coupled with desire to avert the object of 
fear—a construction of rare occurrence. In 770. 982 ui od melons 
cogovs, the only other example in Euripides, V and P omit ov, as 
(V) here. (On the construction see Goodwin, M7. and T. § 264.) 
poAys, see on 7Ew 157. 

116. For the palisade in the trench cf. 7/. VII. 441 év d€ (rdppy) 
oxéddorras katérntav. For orpatés L and P read dopos, an error due 
to reminiscence of v. 82 €v tpom7 dopds. 

118. ‘unless indeed (Lat. ss¢ forte) after breaking the naves of 
the chariots.’ This line has been suspected not without reason. 
(1) jv apa un Opavoavres is strange for ef ui dpa Opavoayres, as Paley 
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observes—though apa=dpa is not infrequent, cf. £7. 374, 1229, 
Soph. £/. 1179, O. C. 409; (2) dvrdywv xvdas is a doubtful 
collocation. dyrvé is properly the ozcer rim of something, a shield, 
a lyre, or a chariot. L. and S. cite for the signification ‘ chariot’ 
Phoen. 1193; Soph. #7. 746; Theocr. 2. 166, but in all of them the 
notion ‘chariot-7az/’ is to be traced. Nor would such a passage as 
Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis, 140 dvtvyes al TE ce pela | Onnrhv 
gopéovert, where the notion chariot-va// has passed out of sight, justify 
avTiywy xvédas. xvoae are the naves or boxes in which the axles 
turn. The expression dvtiywv yvéas is, however, recognised in the 
lexicon of Hesychius of Alexandria, who, according to Sandys 
(Mist. Class. Schol.), probably belongs to the fifth century A.D. 
Blaydes conjectured d&ovwy for dvriywr. For dtéver xvoa cf. 
Aesch. 7heb. 153, Soph. £7. 745. 

119. &edpos, used of a third combatant who sa¢ dy to fight 
the winner of a former combat. Liat. sepfosztetius. In 954 it is used 
in the non-technical sense, of an army d/ockading a country. 

122. memvipywrarxepl. Cf. Or. 1568 rem’pywoat Opdoer, whence 
O reads Opdce: for xepi here. Tr. ‘his hand is a tower of strength.’ 

124. Gpeipatrav Kétwv, ‘after the toils of deadly war,’ cf. 
Aesch. Eum. 913 apapdatov aywovwr, Eur. Suppl. 603 apeiparor 
gévot. There is no reason to regard the word as synonymous with 
dpevor, as L. and S. do, and to ignore its connection with éredvor. 
For other instances of verbals in -ros with active signification, see 
on olvorAay7nros, 300f. In Homer dpelparos is passive, ‘slain in 
war.’ 

131. peraénevos, Haun. Other Mss. have perariOéuevos contra 
metrune. 

132. ‘I like not a general’s authority to be untrustworthy.’ 

chadepa, Mkely to make one stumble, cf. Suppl. 508 spadepov 
Hryeuev Opact’s. Kpaty, powers, in the widest sense. 8€ frequently, 
as here, joins clauses causally connected where yap might have been 
expected. 

134 ff. ‘What can be better than that a swiftly-journeying spy 
should draw near to the ships and see why the foe have watch-fires 
burning before their naval camp?’ The clause introduced by 6 71 
depends on the verbal noun karérrav. With kat’ dvtlrpwpa, ‘in 
front of,’ cf. Kar’ 6upa 421, KaTa oroua 409, 491, ‘in the face of.’ 
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vaverdOpov, ‘naval encampment,’ like vadv orafud 43. The Greek 
ships are drawn up on the shore (146) surrounded by a trench and 
palisade (112, 116). With taxvBaray (az. elpnuévov) Albert cf. aBpo- 
Barns Aesch. Pers. 1072. 

138. Kolpa, for xkdcuer (OLP), is due to Pierson who com- 
pares 662, where V and O give xoujowv, as the context demands, 
while L and P have xocujowv. The present change of plan requires 
not the marshalling of the allies but the calming of the confusion. 

143. &$ dvynv with dpummevor, as in Thuc. IV. 14. 1. 

145. os od pevodyTd pe. The participle of a personal verb used 
with @s in an accusative absolute construction is found more often in 
prose, but cf. Phoen. 1460ff., Jon 965. mpoopel&@ (so spelt in 
inscriptions of the generation after Eur.—Meisterhans, p. 51) is to 
be taken with 6Axotor. ‘I shall approach the canals where the 
ships are drawn up, to attack (éé) the Argive host.’ vewv oAkotor 
like 6\kods vavorabuwr, 673 enfra, is a periphrasis for vavordOpots. 
6\xol in both passages probably refers to ‘ cuttings or canals where 
the ships were drawn up for refuge’ (Vater). It is used elsewhere 
of a ditch (Ap. Rhod. 1. 375), of the furrow made in the ground by a 
wooden log (Xen. Cyz. g. 18), of the cutting made by a chisel 
(Ar. Zhesm. 779). L. and S. both here and in 673 translate it 
‘ windlasses ’"—a meaning it perhaps bears in Thue. II. 15, Hdt. 1. 
154, 159,—but this sense seems inappropriate in 673 7/ra. 

147. dodadas )( chadepa v. 132. 

149. Ady, ‘who are present at my speech.’ It is doubtful 
whether we should read Ady with O and (V) or Aéxw with L and P. 
The phrase oi mapdvres év Noy is found in Ar. Ach. 513, Av. 30. 
A similar use of \éyos occurs v. 641 of this play. With either 
reading a further question arises: whom is Hector addressing? 
Vater maintains that it is the chorus as there is no one present on 
the stage save Aeneas and Hector. Dolon, he holds, is a member 
of the chorus and speaks his part from among them as a zrapa- 
xopiynua. But there is no reason to assume that Hector and 
Aeneas are alone on the stage. In vw. 2 Hector is described as 
sleeping with his dragmorai around him. When he comes out to 
address the chorus, it may reasonably be assumed that some of these 
are in attendance. They are represented on the stage by a few kwpa 
mpoowma, among whom stands the actor playing the part of Dolon. 
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155. plas klvSuvov, metaphor from dicing, cf. Heracl. 148, 
Frag. 402 (Nauck), and prpoxivduvvos, Xen. Mem. 1. 3. 9- 

157. %Héw, ‘I shall be here,’ adevo. The Greeks often use a 
simple verb of ‘coming,’ where the notion ‘ coming éack’ is implied 
and would be expressed in English, cf. vv. 115, 223, 589. érrl 
Tovrots, ‘on these conditions,’ i.e. his work is to be as proposed in 
115, 116. The reward is not mentioned till 161. 

158. émévupos, Addwy from dd)os. 

160. Sls togws evkAcéotepov=diaciy ev’«eécTepov (Paley). 
Cf. for the comparative use JZed. 1194 Op 5’, eel Kouny | ecerce, 
BaNXov dis Thows EXdurrero, but there “aAXov, as Verrall suggests, may 
mean ‘rather,’ and perhaps here we should read with Nauck dls 
Toaw TéOnkas. 

163. SurAqv, ‘a reward appointed for any work makes the 
favour mutual. This rendering was suggested by C. E. Palmer, 
C. R. iv. p. 228. ‘Dolon was going to bestow a favour on the 
Trojans and their reward would be a favour conferred on him.’ 
He quotes Soph. Ant. 14 duo ddehpow eorepyOnuev duo | pug 
Oavdvrow Huépa OumdAy XEpl. 

164. ovK GAdAws €yw, ‘I do not dissent,’ as in 271, 27. 226. 

166. modwxov O, for which V reads (contra metrum) the 
correctly formed and not infrequent rodovxov. But Iodloxos occurs 
in Athenaeus (2, p- 60B and 7, p. 313C) as the name of a poet of 
new comedy. For the form cf. qvioxos. L and P have rodvdxou, 
much sustaining, but cf. 381 where these MSS. give wo\vapxov for 
mo\lapxov (V and QO). 

167. @AAd, ‘at any rate,’ as often after a condition expressed or 
implied. 

168. é pavrTov petovev yapety. For yapetv x, form a marriage 
connected with, cf. Theognis 189, 1903 yauetv dé occurs Or. 1676, 
Andr. 975. 

169. airroy, used in reference to present time, differs little from 
pérres alrnoecOa (v. Goodwin, MW. and 7. §§ 407, 408). 

170. Cf. Jl. X. 378 dare yap évdov | xadkds Te Xpuads Te. 

174. oxéo0at=drocxéoba, which is found with the same con- 
struction as oxéo00a here, in Aesch. Supp/. 756, Plato Symp. 214 D. 

175. ov pyv, ‘surely you do not ask to receive...?’ cf. Ade. 518 
ob phy yuvh y’ d\wArev” AAKnotis céBev ; TOV’ Idéws (so V), the lesser 
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Ajax, son of Oz/levs (as the name appears in Homer, ’OtAjjos taxvs 
Alas //. 11. 527). Land P read Oidéws here. 

177- GmowacGa. The active dowdy is found in a law quoted 
by Demosthenes (kata ’Apusroxpdrous 629. 32), and appearing also 
in an inscription (Corp. Juscr. Alt. 1. 61). The passage refers to 
the treatment of a convicted homicide who has returned to Attica 
from exile. rods dvdpopévous é&eivat amoxreivew Kal amdyew év TH 
nucdarn (our country), NupalvecOar 5€ wh, pnd amowdy (amerce). 
The middle use here implies ‘hold to ransom.’ In 466 it has the 
sense ‘exact vengeance from.’ Hesychius has adrowGv* darodurpody. 

179. kal prj as usual introduces a new point. When this new 
point is concerned with a difficulty arising from the words of the 
last speaker kai jv becomes adversative (v. Jebb on Soph. 47. 531). 
ye merely adds emphasis to Aagtpwv. ‘Well then, if you won’t 
take gold you shall make choice in person from the spoils.’ Cf. 
184 ¢nfra. 

180. 8épovus, so the great preponderance of Mss. Wecklein 
and Murray read déuos, on the authority of Harl. and an 
insertion in L. The dat. is idiomatic when the verb signifies motion 
followed by rest at or in a place (v. L. and S., sud vd.). For the 
practice of nailing spoils to the temples, cf. Aesch. dg. 579; 
Eur. Bacchae 1214. 

183. ‘Staking my life in Fortune’s dice-play,’ cf. Sfp. 330 
ér’ a’rov adda BAjuaT’ ev KbBos Badeiv | mérov8a: Soph. A7. 1270 
Ti ony mpoTeivwr...yuxnv dopl. 

184. avrepav (with gen. and dat.), meaning ‘to be a rival in 
love,’ does not occur again till Plutarch de Sollertia Animalium 
(2. 972 D) olos Av [6 €pws] 6 rod Ehépavros...rod avTepGvros Apisropdver 
TO ypaumarixw. In Aesch. Ag. 544 it means ‘love in return.’ 
avrepaarys, a rival in love, is found in Plato and Aristophanes. 

185f. For the Homeric description of the horses cf. //7. XVI. 149: 

EadvOov xai BaNlov tw Gua mvoijor terécOny 
tous érexe Ledtpw davéuw apmruca Iloddpyn 
Bockomeévn Neuave wapa pdov ’Qkeavoio. 

For the gift of the horses to Peleus vide XXIII. 277: 

abdvarol re yap elor, Ioceddwy 5’ érop’ avrovs 
marpi éu@ IIndji, 6 6 air’ éuol éyyuddéer. 


>» 


gl. av. The insertion of dy is due to Verrall. Without 
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dv, \aBdy is equivalent to ef &\aBor, whereas the sense required 
would be ef AauBdvw, since the ‘taking’ and ‘receiving’ refer to the 
same act and therefore to the same moment of time and nul 
déxecOar is present. With dy the sentence is equivalent to Aéyw 674 
ef Nd Bou Sexolunv dv, both verbs referring to a contingency in the 
future. There is, of course, no difference of time between the aorist 
and present oftative. [See Goodwin, MZ. and 7. § 472.] 

197. méovos 68’, Nauck for mévos 6’ of the Mss. Cf. 133, the 
corresponding line of the strophe. 

r99f. ‘Let Justice see to what depends on Heaven [victory or 
death], but men methinks have done their part to make thy bliss 
complete.’ 

201. For the opt. with dy expressing a fixed resolve, cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1108 66’ ws éxw areixoun’ dv, with Jebb’s note. ééotios, ‘at 
my own hearth,’ as in Od. II. 234 dmodéoOa epéorios. The poet 
seems to ignore the fact that Dolon is in camp. It has been 
suggested by Patin (Zuripide, U1. p. 155) that Hector retires to his 
tent during this conversation between Dolon and the chorus. 

202. For this construction with xa@dmroua cf. Anth. Pal. g. 19 
(of a race-horse) 6 mpiv tral uirpars KGa Kabayduevos, and the use 
of xa@amrés and kadyupévos. Tr. ‘I shall array myself in dress to 
suit my purpose.’ 

21off. ‘And fitting to my hands the fore-feet and the hind-legs 
to my legs, I shall mimic the four-footed path of a wolf, not easy for 
a foe to trace.’ 

For the ‘disguised Dolon’ see Zzévo. § 1. Dolon’s equipment 
has been much ridiculed by critics from the scholiast down. 
Musgrave, however, quotes Josephus Be//. Jud. 111. 7. 14, for the 
use of this stratagem in actual warfare. Josephus there describes 
how, when besieged by Vespasian in Jotopata, he communicated 
with friends outside and obtained provisions through messengers 
who were instructed épmew Ta mod mapa Tas pudakas Kal Ta VOTA 
Kadu@rew vaKerw, ws ef Kal kaTldo Tis adTods VUKTWp pavTaciay Tmapé- 
xovev kuvGv. F. W. Newman mentions the same device as in use 
among the American Indians: ‘‘This trick of barbarous warfare 
came to the knowledge of the English Government from their 
American colonists. In their war with the natives several English 
sentinels were killed, no one knew how; until every sentinel was 
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ordered to fire on whatever approached him. One fired and killed 
a native warrior who was crawling up to him on all fours, in aspect 
like a large hog.” 

215. 8(Bapos does not occur elsewhere but Musgrave cites 
Pindar Pyth. 9. 20 for madiwBdpous ddovs. 

216f. Similarly Medea invokes Hermes to escort Aegeus 
(Wed. 759). 

217. nAntav, cheats. This word occurs in the Hymn fo 
Hermes, 67, 292, 446, and is found in the Tragedians, Soph. /7g. 
847 (Nauck), Aesch. Cho. toor. It is probably cognate with 
amopwrios (cf. pyAdw, PHAos), and to be connected with o¢d)dXdw, 
Lat. fallo. ‘The incorrect spelling g¢iAq77s is frequently given in 
Mss. on the authority of grammarians who derived the word from 
bpeleTOo. 

219. For the turn of phrase, cf. 258. 

223. &w, see on 157. This speech of Dolon contains Tragic 
Irony of a somewhat obvious kind. He boasts that he will slay the 
very men who are destined to be his own destroyers. 

224. At Thymbra, a town in the Troad, there was a celebrated 
altar of Apollo, to which reference is made in v. 508. Delos, the 
birth-place of the god, is constantly associated with Lycia ; at Patara, 
in that country, he had an oracle. Hence Horace’s Delius ef 
Patareus Apollo. 

226. Observe 8ta here but dia in Homer, e.g. Ota yuvaKkar. 
The other passages in the Tragedians where the word occurs throw 
no light on the quantity which they gave to the final syllable. 

229. Kal yevov. Dindorf has restored these words to their 
proper position. In the Mss. they have changed places with ayeudy 
(v. 230). For the form of the prayer cf. dc. 223 where also Apollo 
is invoked : kat viv AuTHptos Ex Pavarou yevod. 

moptas, ‘journey’: for this sense cf. Aesch. 7heb. 613 cup- 
puyels...dvdpdow...relvovor Toumny Thy wakpay wadw podely : Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 164 kal ws Taxos orpiver we TevxeW val mouray. 

232. Selpas. PolBds re xayw [IoaedGv] Natvous mipyous mépis | 
6pOotow benev Kavoow.—Tro. 5. 

233. vavkArjpta, ‘shipyard’ (Murray): apparently =vadav orad- 
pd, vavorabua. Elsewhere only in Dem. 690 ad fiz. and Plut. 2. 234 F. 
Both passages relate to Lampis of Aegina, of whom Dem. states, 
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méytora vaukAnpia KéxTnTac TY ‘ENXAjvwv, and Plut. éddxec mhovorw- 
TaTos elvat, vavxA\npra woANa €xwv. In these passages, however, 
some have taken vavxAjpea to mean ‘ships let out on hire.’ 

235. Koprpete, intransitive, ‘turn back to’: so Bacchae 1225 
mah O€ Kdupas eis Spos. 

239. Seomdtov, Hector. mép8w, in Homer only of places. 

240. T&S: in 185 the steeds are horses as in Homer. The 
article is used for the relative pronoun by the Tragedians, only in 
those forms beginning with a consonant, and generally to avoid 
hiatus. See further on 693 zzfra. 

241. 8l8wor. ‘The present is used of remote events after 
relatives both in Greek and Latin” (Palmer on Hor. Saz. I. 6. 13), 
SO infra UV. 502, 945. 

247. Svodd.ov (ids) is the reading of V and O: ‘when- 
soever it is sunless on the sea.’ Dindorf aptly cites Xen. Cyz. 8. 1 
drav 7 Bdpecov. Svondov xvépas is found in Aesch. Lum. 396. 
Murray reads dvoddos (qualifying mé\us) with L and P; but the 
expression is less natural. Wilamowitz stigmatises dvad\uoy as 
absurdum Vaticant vitium. He would read ducdmos (jvia) ‘hard 
to guide,’ a conjecture of Musgrave which occurred independently 
to himself. 

250. @pdeos in Eur. generally suggests the notion of zsolence, 
but in Swppl. 609, 7dd€ wor Ppdcos audiBaiver, it means ‘ courageous 
hope,’ and @pdcos=O@dpoos is not infrequent in Sophocles. atxpd, 
‘warfare’: so in Herc. Fur. 158 Onp&v ev aixuy, ‘in warfare with 
wild beasts.’ 

252. ‘Where now is the Mysian who scorns me for ally ?’ 
moO. is Hoffmann’s correction of ori which yields no satisfactory 
sense. Various explanations of the line as given in the Mss. have 
been proposed.  paraphrases, 6 tiv cuumaxlay arifwy mpds Mvowy 
éorw (i.e. is like a Mysian) 7, ws elmeiv, éoxatos Kal ovdevds Adyou 
aos. He appends a long dissertation on the origin of the phrase 
ésxatos Mvody. A second line of interpretation is adopted by 
Vater and Hermann who put no stop at aiyug and take the passage 
as equivalent to éveate Opacos év aixun mpos exetvov bs éuhy Muodv 
ouppmaxtay ariver. The Mysian allies are mentioned zzzfra v. 541. 

254-7. ‘What man of the Achaeans in the camp will the earth- 
treading assassin smite, as on all fours he mimics a wild beast 
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moving on the earth?’ me8SoortBrys, further defined in meaning by 
the clause, rerpdrouv...0ypds. txwv Terpdtrouv pipov = éywv rérrapas 
médas piuous (‘mimic actors’). For the sense, cf. Hec. 1058 (of 
the blinded Polymestor) rerpdmodos Bdow Onpos dpecrépou TiPeuevos. 
éml yav, ‘over the surface of the ground.’ LP have yaias, O yalg, 
V yatavy, but a monosyllable is required to correspond with the 
strophe (245). 

257f. ‘May he overthrow Menelaus, and slay Agamemnon 
and bring his head to Helen, to make her lament her evil brother- 
in-law.’ Very similar is the phrase in Hipp. 753-6 mopOmus a 
émépevoas éuav dvacoav...xakovuudotatny ovacw. The adjective 
kakoyapBpov is equivalent to an objective genitive. The form is 
am. elp. 

261. éml médwv. L and P have r@Xov. Hence Scaliger con- 
jectured y@dov reading @dpcos in the strophe (v. 250). For émi yav 
Dindorf wrote és yay to bring the line into exact correspondence 
with the strophe. 

263. otpatelay, Heath for Mss. orpariav, cf. 253. 

266. dypwérais, read here by V and L, is found also Bacchae 564. 
dypworas, the usual tragic form, is given here by O and P, and 
occurs 2z/ra 287. For the double dat. cf. AZed. 992 maiclv ddeOpov 
Borg mpocdyers. 

267f. ‘For, while your lord is still in arms, you are come, it 
seems, to bring him tidings of his flocks—in this unfitting place.’ 

268. ayyeAdv tmoluvas: for dyyé\hw, to bring news of, cf. 
Od. XIV. 122 ob Tis Kewov avip...dyyé\Nwv Teicece yuvaixa. This 
Homeric construction is perhaps not found elsewhere in Tragedy. 

270. yeywveiv, a word of the grand style used here no doubt 
with a certain irony. a(é) is subject of yeywvetv and moluvia acc. of 
closer definition after evrvxovvra. ot, owing to the idea of motion 
implied in yeywvetv. 

273- ™pooavdelous TvXaSs, ‘the fortunes of the fold.’ The adj. 
is not found elsewhere. 

274. ™po Xetpav, cf. 7.4. 36 déArov Te ypddes Tivd’ Hw mpd 
xepav ére Bactagers. Tro. 1207 mpo xeipey Pépovor Kkdcuov. In 
these passages the phrase is used of material things ‘visible in the 
hands’; here it is partly metaphorical. Tr. ‘we bear with us the 
burden of battles and spears.’ 
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Sdpy for dépara, not elsewhere in Tragedy, though the dat. dope 
is sometimes found. Bergk, however, cites a fragment of the 
KarAides of Theopompus, a writer of old comedy, éAepavToxwmous 
Etpouaxaipas Kal ddpy (hock, I. p. 739). 

276. adAkys (L and P), as somewhat the more difficult reading, 
is to be preferred to apxjs (V and O). The fundamental sense of 
the word is fighting power or force. Its use here in the sense ‘a 
force’ approximates closely to its signification in several passages of 
Plutarch, e.g. Czmon 5, where immxh addy is opposed to vaduaxor 
dv Opes. 

otpatnAatoyv, elsewhere with dat. except 4. / 61 where it 
takes gen. as here. 

280f. ‘You tell of Rhesus setting foot in Troy?’ ‘You know 
my message.” The Greeks frequently used the aorist of action just 
completed, where in English the present is idiomatic. 

285. Opdvy. This reading was derived by Vater from a corrupt 
line (2096) in Chr. Pat. woppyn yap ovre paddov éoBadrely twa. 
vuxros, the reading of the Mss., may have been originally a gloss on 
épgvy, which occurs zzfra 570, 587. 

ov haddAov (éo71), “¢2s xo light matter to... cf. El. 760. 

288. avropptlov eotiav xOovds, ‘ our country’s primeval habi- 
tation,’ cf. (with Barnes) //. Xx. 216 ...éret otrw “INos ipi | év 
mediw memb\LoTO, TOALS MEpbTWY avOpwmwr, | aN’ €0’ Urwpeias OKeEov 
modutidaxos "Idns. The inhabitants of an avroppigos éstia would be 
avToxOoves. 

It would be also possible, as suggested by Mr J. T. Sheppard, 
C. R. XXVIII. p. 87, to translate ‘the rustics who inhabit a dwelling 
in the earth not made with hands,’ i-e. a mountain cave; ésria= 
oikos as often in Trag. Mr Sheppard quotes Hesych. (Nauck, 
Adesp. 201) avbtoxOwv éotia 4 Tod Xeipwvos wap’ daov év rots dpeac 
Ounyev. 

290. péwv otpards, ‘streaming on,’ cf. Aesch. 7heb. 80 pei 
moNvs News; Eur. Frag. 146 (Nauck) m@s 6€ rommévwy epper News. 

294. mplv with the indicative (=z/z/) is found seven times in 
Eur., all the instances being affirmative statements (cf. v. 568 z/ra). 
In prose the construction is zegu/arly used only to denote a definite 
past action after a negative. (Goodwin, J/. and 7. §§ 633, 634.) 

ovx “EAAnvekyy. In this play, as in Homer, there is no distinction 
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suggested between the speech of the Greeks and the Trojans. 
Euripides, knowing that Greek was not the language of the Thracians 
of his day, introduced the ‘ Thracian speech’ as a touch of realism, 
regardless of Epic convention. In Homer the only people whose 
linguistic peculiarites are noticed are the Kdpes BapBapodwvo. 

295. éSeEdperOa, ‘caught’: Bacchae 1086 fyi ob cadds de- 
deyuévac: El. 110 éfdpecba...7 Te deEduerO eros. This meaning is 
distinguished by Verrall from the meaning ‘accept,’ ‘hearken to,’ 
which is found in A/ed. 175; also supra v. 4. 

296. @vakxros. Objection has been taken to this word, as the 
shepherd had not yet learnt that it was the army of Rhesus, but the 
word may be used generally of any lord or leader. Wecklein con- 
jectures dv’ atrovs. mpovtepevvytys, az. eip., but mpoviepevvdw is 
found (Phae. 92). 

302. I give the reading of L and P. Murray cites in support 
Zl. X1. 198 éoradr’ év @ tro kal Gpyace KoNAyToIot. V and O 
have €v immetoue Opykto.s Gxous. 

303. mWAaoryt. ‘Properly the scale, then the deam of the 
balance and hence (from the similarity of shape) the yoke fastened 
across the necks of the beasts. When the yoke is unused it hangs 
suspended from the pole and at once suggests a pair of scales,” 
Paley. Similarly ¢vyov from meaning a yoke or crossbar came to 
mean the beam of a balance (Aesch. Suppl. 822 §vydv tadavrov) and 
then ¢he balance itself (Plato Rep. 550 E év whaoteyyt fuyod). 

For the description of Rhesus’ chariot cf. //. x. 439 ff. dpua 6é 
ol xpvom Te Kai dpylpw eb AoKnTar 
Oaiua idéoAar, | nrAvd’ exwv. 

304. eavyertépwv, here only: evayys with the same sense 
‘bright,’ ‘splendid’ is frequent and appears as evavy7s in the newly 
discovered fragments of Pindar. 

305. méArn, the national equipment of the Thracians, cf. 
Alcestis 498 §axptoov Opykias wéArys dvat. The aegis of Athene 
mentioned in the next line was figured in works of art as a goat-skin 
with the Gorgon’s head fixed in the centre. 

308. Apparently imitated from Aesch. 7heb. 385 f. br’ domidos 
dé To | XaAKHAaTOL KAaLovor KwOwvES Poor. 

309f. ‘The full number of the host you could not set down, 
even by tale of pebble, so monstrous was it.’ The reference is to 





Tevxea J€ xptoea, TeAwWpLA, 
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the use of the counting-board or abacus (aBdktov) divided into 
columns for units, tens, etc., on which children learnt arithmetic, 
and which even adults used for calculation (Aoyiou6s). This method 
is contrasted with rough calculation amo xeipos. The sense is ‘ 2o¢ 
even all your arithmetic would enable you to tell the tale of a host 
whose number exceeds what sense can grasp. Cf. Milton’s ‘numbers 
without number.’ The shepherd merely wants to say that the host 
was immeasurable. 

For @éo-Bat, se¢ down, cf. Med. 532 ovk akpiB&s adro Ojooua dav. 
Suva’ dv V and O, dwvaluny L and P. amAarov (daé\acTor), 
fit. ‘unapproachable,’ generally implies something portentous, e.g. 
dmAarov Opéuua (Soph. 77. 1093) of the Nemean lion; damaros 
koirn, the tomb (Jed. 151). Here it means foo great for sense to 
grasp. For this meaning Vater cites Archestratus (Fr. 59 Ri.), a 
writer of the fourth century B.c., who comments on the fragrance of 
Phoenician wine: éxee yap To0ro xpévov dia wjKos dmdarTor. 

317. ‘ Whensoever the gods stand firm for the city.’ evorabeiy 
does not occur elsewhere in Tragedy but is found in a similar sense 
in Plutarch; cf. evoradas, evoradera. 

318. Katavtns. The metaphor, as C. E. Palmer suggested, 
may be derived from the scales of a balance. kardyrns is unknown 
elsewhere in Tragedy, though mpoodyrns, of persons and things, 
occurs several times. 

322f. Evprovovew, see on 241. Hvika...tvéwv, ‘when the 
wrecking storm of war with violent blast was tearing asunder 
the canvas of our ship of state.’ é€@orat dveuor, violent winds that 
drive ships out of their course; Hdt. 2. 113 kal wu éF@orae dvenor 
é€xBaddovot és TO Alyimriov wéXayos. The verb in the same connec- 
tion appears in Cyc/. 278 ony yatav éEwobévres HKomev. 

327. émlpwopdos, here. only with active signification, cf. (with 
Albert) ézip@ovos active in Aesch. 4g. 135, passive in g21 of the 
same play, and zz/ra 334. 

333-338. The transposition of verses, as in text, and re-arrange- 
ment of speakers are due to Nauck. [For the variations in the Mss. 
see crit. not.] 

333- plow vorepov BonSpopetv, ‘I hate one who comes too late 
to help his friends.’ Bondpouety depends on tarepor. 

336. ‘ Howbeit since he came, though not to be our ally but our 
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guest, let him de with ws at the table of the guests.’ 6 5 otv, not 68° 
ovv (as given in the MSS.), is idiomatic here; Paley cites 4%. 73; 
Aesch. Prom. 935. The difference in significance between 7\6e and 
nxétw is to be noted. Hector concedes that Rhesus at least made 
the journey. The clause cJupmaxos uéev ot, Eévos dé is to be taken 
with 7\Ge : cf. 325. 

339. Kkatplws okorreis is generally taken to mean ‘view the 
matter in a proper light’ (Paley), but C. E. Palmer, C. R. Iv. p. 228 f., 
suggests that the meaning is ‘you keep an opportune look-out ’—by 
so carefully observing Rhesus and the numerous army of allies. 

340f. ‘ And let the lord of the golden armour, as the messenger 
describes him, be present as the ally of this land.’ ovver’ d&yyéAov 
Adyar, lit. ‘so far as the messenger’s words go.’ Hector is pleased to 
be sarcastic. For examples of this meaning of the preposition see 
L. and S., sd vb. &vexa 11. 2. For otvexa as a preposition see on 
660 infra. twapéotw (L and P) is obviously superior to mapeorar 
(V and O), which however was read by © who comments: €é7re? 
KaN@s mapnvecer 6 ayyendos Tov Piaoov eis cumpaxlay déxerOat, Novrdv 
Heer. Xpveorevxys, amr. edp., but cf. (with Albert) xpucopeyyys 
Aesch. Ag. 288. 

342. Adrasteia is invoked with special propriety. Though 
joined with Nemesis as a goddess who punishes boastful words, she 
was originally a Trojan mountain deity with a shrine and altar at 
Cyzicus. Her Phrygian origin is recognised by Aeschylus (Frg. 158). 
It was at Athens that she became associated with the Rhamnusian 
Nemesis, herself in one aspect a goddess of the wilds and connected 
with Artemis. For this association cf. Menander (47g. Com. Att. 
III. p. 93 Koch): “Adpdoreca kai | Gea oxvépwré Néueot, cvyyryvw- 
oxere. The two appear as judges of the dead; the association 
being no doubt aided by the popular derivation of the name 
*Adpdorea from a and ddpdokw, the Jnevetable One. Adrasteia is 
invoked here that no harm may come of the glorification of Rhesus 
whose praise the chorus is about to sing. For similar appeals to 
her v. zzfra 468, Aesch. Prom. 936; Plato Rep. 451 A. 

The poet, according to &, differs from the usual mythology in 
making Adrasteia daughter of Zeus. She is generally described as 
the nurse of the infant god. 

347- ‘Thou art come, thou hast approached the hall where rules 
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the Friendly God.’ ®wAlov, L and P; ®pvyiav, V and O, which 
may have arisen from a gloss inserted by some one who misunder- 
stood the use of @Aiov. For idvos, the Friendly God, generally 
identified with Zeus, cf. Ar. Ach. 730, vh Tov Puy: Eur. Andy. 
603 (of Helen) qris éx Sduwy | tov cov AuTodca Pidiov eLexwuace. 
The worship of the Friendly God is described in Harrison, Proleg. 
Gk Rel. pp. 357, 358: 

349. KaAALyépupos. am. elp. Albert cf. kadXlarpwpos Aesch. Ag. 
235. 

351 ff. ‘Strymon who once, eddying in liquid guise thro’ the 
virgin body of the muse, begat thy manly form.’ odv Bay, a 
periphrasis like Bia ‘Hpaxdéous and a\x7y Alavtos (Pind. /sth. 4. 35). 

355. gavatos. This epithet is applied to Zeus here only. It is 
quoted in Hesychius from Achaeus in reference to Apollo, but as 
Strabo (xIv. p. 645) speaks of a temple of Apollo at Phanae in 
Chios, we may in that connection understand it as a local surname. 
In the present passage it may bear the meaning ‘ the revealed one’ 
(=émipavjs) as Farnell (Cults of Gk States, vol. 1V. p. 138, 70/e C) 
suggests. It is generally, however, connected with @avy and ex- 
plained ‘ the light-bringer,’ i.e. ‘deliverer.’ Cf. Zacher, Dzss. Phz/. 
Fal. 3, (1878), 255. 

356. Badtats, ‘dappled.’ = desirous to save the poet from 
inconsistency (cf. vv. 304, 618) explains ay7l rod raxelats. There 
is however no authority for this meaning except in late authors 
who employ Badiéds as an epithet of wz7ds. 

359. ‘Thou canst name Zeus the Deliverer,’ i.e. call Rhesus 
by this title. The Greeks after the Persian war erected an altar 
to Zeus Eleutherios, for which Simonides composed his famous 
epigram. 

360 ff. ‘Shall ancient Troy ever again fill all the day with 
bands of boon-companions ’mid melodies of love and contests of 
the flowing cups, that send the wine a-wandering, when over the 
sea to Sparta the Atreidae are gone from the Ilian shore ?’ 

361. Tovs, implying that revel-bands were a customary feature 
in the celebration of victory. tavapepevoet. For vbs. in -evw used 
transitively cf. zzfra 434 dunpedoas Téxva, Or. 405 bs adv wpHever 
déuas. 

362 f. épcrwy Wadpotor are best taken together, though 
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Matthiae joins @:dcous épitwy =bands of lovers. adpotor, Canter 
for MSS. WdAuwacr (cf. v. 373). olvoTrAavrTots. For the active use of 
the verbal cf. dyavaros (Soph. O. 7. 969), meumrds Trach. 446. 
= explains it ‘ bewildering (raparyovcats tov voiv) with wine,’ but 
perhaps the true sense is ‘making the wine to wander.’ The cups 
pass quickly as people challenge one another (cf. rpomdras, 361) : 
we are reminded of Lovelace’s ‘ When flowing cups run swiftly 
round.’ The form olvor\dvyrTos is az. elp. 

364. wtmodeElats, capactous, if correct, is applied by hypallage 
(so Z) to auéAXats instead of to kuAtkwy. It is found also in Hat. 7. 
49, Atuévwy brodetiwy, where however Valckenaer read Jrodetiuwr ; 
and L. Dindorf would substitute here émidefiow, from left to right, 
the auspicious direction for serving wine (v. L. andS.). But Suidas 
and Photius recognise tzodééos which they gloss irodoxevs. 

372f. ‘raising it aslant along the chariot’s branching rail’ 
(E. P. Coleridge). Wilamowitz remarks, ‘ dvrvé cur cxio7} vocetur 
sciunt qui vascula picta non contemnunt’: see chariot figured in 
Seyffert, Dzct. Class. Ant. modovs, Reiske, for the unmeaning 
kwAos of Land P. The words maXous épebifwy are omitted in V. 
Hence = explains éyrvé of the rim of the shield. 

374. 8{Bodov akovta, ‘a two-pronged javelin.’ Vater refers to 
a schol. on Pindar, Wem. vi. 52f.: wore uid Borg dood Ta Tpavmar’ 
amepyavecOa. He cites also the dudwBorx (two-pronged forks) 
mentioned 47d. 1133. According to Verrall the durAq wdore thy 
"Apis gire?, SiNoyxov atnv (Aesch. Ag. 642) was the same as the 
diBoNos dkwy here. 

378f. ‘But now slain by a doom from Thrace, a welcome 
burden, this soil shall bear him.’ Kamd@{pevov, Musgrave for cara- 
$Oiuevov which Mss. give contva metrum. So xawOmuévys is restored 
in £7. 1299, and kar@Ouévov Suppl. 984. 

381. tmodlapxov iSetv, ‘of royal mien.’ Paley cf. Aesch. 7%e6. 
644 avdpa revxnoTip idetv. 

383. ‘ Hear too the challenge of the clashing bells, ringing out 
from the shield-straps,’ woprakev. It is to be remembered that the 
shield described was a 7éAr77, differing from the domis by its smaller 
size and lightness. It had no d&vrvé and was probably quadrangular. 
The wépraé was a strap running round the shield at a slight distance 
from the edge, arranged to form a series of loops and fastened at 
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intervals to the shield by pins (7épra). The warrior, having first 
slipped his forearm through the éxavov or handle, a bar running 
down the middle of the shield, grasped with his hand one of the 
loops of the wépmraé. The plural for the strap of a single shield, 
which occurs here only, is perhaps employed to draw attention to 
the separate loops to which the bells were attached. [V. Smith, 
Dict. Antig. sub vbb. clypeus, pelta.] For the bells cf. Aesch. 
Theb. 386; the Trojans carried bells also; for Sophocles, Frg. 775 
(Nauck), calls them odv cdket kwiwvoxpoT@ Tadaoral. 

387. Katamdet, Verrall. xaramvet, LPVO. If xatamvet be 
correct it means ‘breathes upon’; a not very satisfactory sense. 
Editors quote 6647) Oedautos (Prom. 115), Oetov dduns mvetua (Hipp. 
1391) to illustrate the notion that divine beings left a fragrance behind 
them ; but (1) Rhesus is called divine only by way of flattery, (2) there 
is no word in the context to suggest the notion of fragrance or per- 
fume. Moreover, karamvet should take a genitive. The parallel 
passage (Jed. 856 ff.) is generally given thus : 


éml Kndioot poats 
Tay Kimpw kdxnfoucw apvocapévay 
Xaépayv Kararvetoat metplas avéuwy 
qOumvoous atpas. 


In commenting on these verses Verrall argues that in both 
passages forms from xaram)éw should be read. Though not found 
in our extant tragedies it is frequent in the best prose in the sense 
‘disembark on’ which is just the sense required here. Only a very 
prosaic critic would object to the chorus singing, ‘A very god, the 
War-God himself, offspring of the Strymon and a minstrel muse, is 
come, O Troy, and lands on thy shore,’ on the ground that Rhesus 
had already landed and was completing the journey in his chariot. 
If the muse can say of Rhesus (v. 934) Tpolas dmntdwr dor uh KéNoae 
moré, though Tpolas dorv is some miles from the sea, there can be no 
impropriety in the use of katam)ey here. 

388f. For the form of address cf. Milton’s ‘ Lawrence, of 
virtuous father virtuous son.’ tradaa ypépa: ‘It is late in the 
day that I address you’ or, as we sometimes say, ‘at the eleventh 
hour.’ The ‘day’ isa period during which his presence might have 
been expected. It would be difficult I think to find an exact parallel 
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to this use of the words. The use in Soph. Ajax 623 is not ana- 
logous, as they are there employed of the old age of a person. 

390. xalpw with participial construction in the accusative, as in 
Eur. Hipp. 1340, Soph. Ajax 136; cf. also Phil. 1314, yoOne 
marépa Tov duov evNoyobvTa ce. 

395. 8Sutdods, ‘subtle,’ a Platonic sense, not found elsewhere in 

Tragedy. Horace (as Bentley observed) was translating the Greek 
word when he wrote, ‘cursus dp/icis per mare Ulixei.’ 

399. Aéfets. The future is used to express a concession, ‘ you 
cannot say’ (Goodwin, MV. and T. § 69). 

401. yepovola, a council of elders, generally as forming a delibera- 
tive assembly (Senate), here as forming a7 embassy (cf. 936), for which 
elsewhere mpeoBela occurs. 

404. €yyevys, i.e. belonging to a tribe with which the Trojans 
claimed kinship, as may be inferred from the rest of the line. 
Rhesus was not personally a kinsman of Hector, or of any of the 
Trojans (cf. go4, 5). 

405. mpovmes. From the custom of the host presenting to his 
guest the goblet in which he had drunk his health the verb came to 

“mean ‘ give away,’ ‘betray.’ (For the various meanings see exx. 
in L. and S.) 

410. téAry for a line of reXTacTal: so again in 487; cf. use of 
ddpu, Vv. 20. 

411. ‘Thou hast spurned the great debt of gratitude due for 
these services.’ 

413. €yyevets. It is not necessary to alter this to év yéve as is 
done by Valckenaer and most editors since, who quote for that 
idiom Alc. go4 emol Tis Hy ev yéver: Soph. O. ZT. 1016: Dem. p. 1160 
ad fin. But éyyevyjs in the same sense is perfectly correct, cf. 
O. C. 1167 Spa Kar’ ”Apyos el Tis buly eyyevas. 

415. twlotis, proof of loyalty: similarly Hzpp. 1037 dpxous 
Tapacxwr, wioTw ov cutkpay, Gedy. 

417. Shprov mip Oeov, ‘the sun-god’s thirsty flame.’ The 
epithet dixov as applied to the sun has been objected to, but if the 
earth may be called ¢hirsty because it absorbs moisture (Guia Kors 
Aesch. 4g. 495) there is no reason why the process of evaporation 
may not be represented under the same metaphor. dyots, dm. lp. ; 
Albert cf. dnwa Aesch. Zum. 906 ; Soph. 47. 674. 
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418. ‘Not on couches, pledging in many a bumper, like you.’ 
dpvotiw (a, www) a long draught taken without drawing breath, 
cf. Cycl. 417 éd€far’ éomacdy 7’ duvotw édXxioas. This method of 
drinking was a notorious Thracian custom. Hor. Od. I. 36. 13, 
Neu multi Damalis meri | Bassum Threicia vincat amystide. 

419. Seftodpevor. This word meaning ‘to use the right hand in 
greeting’ has two constructions, defotcGal twa and dektotc bai Tit. 
From these were developed more general significations: (1) to 
greet, as defolcAai rwa Adyo.s, (2) to employ in greeting, defiovc al 
(rut) Te as here. 

420. 0S dv, see on 72. 

425. mpos yap, with éreipdunv, cf. Aesch. Ag. 432, moda 
Ouyyaver pos Hap. 

427. voorov, amis Ti Oddy 7 Tov moby, S, for which use cf. 
Soph. Phzl. 43; Eur. 7ph. Aul. 1261. 

428. aikdpnv, English requires the more exact ppf., ‘I had 
arrived.’ 

430. méAavos, of liquid blood as in Aesch. Zum. 265, amd 
(Gros popew epvOpdv é€x wehéwy médavov, Pers. 816 médavos aiuaro- 
oTay7s. 

434. Opnpetoas, ‘having made their children hostages,’ here 
only transitive in tragedy, unless it is to be so explained Bacch. 297. 
Of the proper sense of the verb ‘to be a hostage’ there are several 
exx. In prose. For trans, use of verbs in -edw cf. supra 361. 

436. ‘Iam here: by ship I crossed the mouth of the Sea (the 
Pontus) and by land have crossed the remaining frontiers of the 
country.’ The aor. part. denotes that the sea-voyage was completed 
prior to the arrival; the present that the act of crossing the re- 
maining frontiers is regarded as simultaneous with the arrival. 

Tovtioy oropna, the Thracian Bosporus, cf. the reference to the 
Euxine v. 428. In describing the route taken by Rhesus the poet 
is probably following the legend to which Suidas alludes in his 
note: ‘Pyoos otparnyos Bufaytiwy. 7dOev eis cumpaxlay Tov Tpgwr. 

438. The full construction would be ov (rowwv) ws od Komtels 
(és kourre?s) Tas Euas dutorioas. Cf. Bacchae 686 f.:— 

at 6’ év dpuds PUNAowor mpds wédw Kapa 
elk Badodoa cwdpbvws, olx ws ad Pas 
gvwpéevas Kparhpe kal Kwrod Popyw 
Onpav xa” UXnv Kuirpw jpnuapevas. 
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xouréw, from meaning ‘to make a noise’ when used meta- 
phorically generally implies ‘to boast.’ But it can just as well 
signify a loud and bitter complaint as here. Hector could not 
‘boast’ of Rhesus’ drinking habits. Similarly in v. 875 f. ob yap és 
aé relverat | yA@oo’, ws od Koumets, Hector could not doas¢ but 
might well complacn that a charge of assassination had been made 
against him. So too in Or. 571 Orestes, defending himself for having 
slain Clytemnestra, on the ground that her murder of Agamemnon, 
if unpunished, would encourage other wives to act similarly, adds 
dpdcas 6” yw | delv’, ws od Koureis, TOvd' Emavoa Tov vomor. 
Tyndareus had not doasted but he had complained of Orestes’ act. 
This sense is not given in L. and S. 

44off. ‘But such frozen blasts as vexed the Thracian Pontus 
and the Paeonians I know that I endured in this cloak through 
many a sleepless night.’ IIdvrov Opyjkvov ‘the Euxine’ to which 
the name mépyTos was specially applied. The epithet 7Aracian is 
unusual in this connection but ‘Thracian Bosporus’ is familiar. 
The Paeonians no doubt formed part of Rhesus’ army. So Murray, 
who tr. ‘I have borne my nights of winter storm that starred | The 
Euxine into ice and scared the strong | Paeonians.’ Dr Way’s 
‘Paeonian steppes and Thracian sea,’ as a glance at an atlas will 
show, are irrelevant here. 

441. KpvoraddAdrykta: with a similar looseness of expression 
we speak of ‘frozen blasts.’ émefdpe. Canter introduced this 
Arcadian form (found in Phoen. 45) of éreBdpec for the meaningless 
éme(arer of the MSS. 

442. Topmdpacty, a cloak. The Attic writers employ the plural 
and the Doric form. The correction is due to Porson. 

445. tpépav e€ rpépas. Lat. diem de die. The phrase is found 
also in Heniochus (a writer of Middle Comedy) 5. 13 [Kock I1. 
p- 4341. 

446. wlrres, ‘you lose; and the stake is your warfare with 
the Argives.’ For imrw metaphorically cf. Aesch. Zheb. 794, 
mérrwke Kourdouata. KvPevov transitive, staking, as in Anth. 
Pal. Xi. 47, Tobpev mveby’ éxtBevoev “Epws: Jd. VI. 427, TO KuBevbev 
rvebua. It is quite possible however that we should read with 
Sellier pirres, ‘you risk on a gambler’s throw your warfare with 
the Argives.’ xvSevwy would then be intransitive, as usual, For 
the phrase plrreis...’Apy cf. 155, plyas xlvduvoy, and note, 
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449. Qarépa, sc. quépg from das 7Alov. 

451. apytat, L. Dindorf. The aor. subj. is required in particular 
prohibitions. 

459. vatov Sdpv, ‘ship’; cf. Pindar’s elvd\cov dépu; so frequently 
ddpu alone. : 

460-466. In the arrangement of these lines I have followed 
Schroeder, who, for the sake of the rhythm (cf. antistrophe 826-833), 
changes the Mss. order in 460 (with Nauck) and 462; inserting 
(with Dindorf) é7’ after 765’ in 464, and og after dmowdoato in 466. 

In 465 6tTw for daws is due to Musgrave. Growaoato. See 
on 177. The opt. is due to attraction to the mood of eiotdoumu. 
modvddvou xetpds, gen. of price, cf. 192, 467. 

408. “A8pacre(a : see on 342. 

469. émei 8 Gv (V. has émel 6° ay 6’). Most editors read érevOay 
here and in Aesch. Sef¢. 734, but the short final syllable is unlikely 
(émevdav ered) + av), although assumed without discussion by 
Kiihner-Blass (Azsf. Gr. d. Gr. Sprache, 1. § 51, 5 g)- 

477. vopoy, ‘region,’ cf. Pind. O/. 7. 33, who uses the word of 
Rhodes. 

480. ‘Aye, and we scorn them not; but have a surfeit of them’ 
(lit. plunge into a surfeit); &8yv is really acc. of a subst. ad, 
satiety, used in a local sense with éAaivyw. For the intr. éAavyw in 
metaphorical sense, cf. Tyrtaeus 11. 9, kal mpos pevyovTwy Te 
duwxdvtrwv 7’ éyéverbe, | @ véor, aupotépwv 5° els Kdpov idoare : 
Solon ag. Arist. Ath. Pol. 5. 3, of modd\Ov ayabev és Kopov 
HAATATE. 

The phrase dénv €\avvew is found three times in Homer in the 
sense give a surfeit of, lit. drive into satiety of (1. XIX. 423, XIII. 
315, Od. V. 290). Hence Hartung emends the present passage to 
ddnv éNavvouat, lit. ‘I am driven into satiety of them.’ 

Vater following = retains éAav’vowey but explains it differently. 
Od. V. 290, aX’ ére wév uly pynue dinv éXdavy KakdryTos, which is 
generally translated ‘I say that I will give him his fill of calamity,’ 
is explained in a scholium ‘I say that he will vefe/ calamity ad 
nauseam. ence Vater would translate the present passage cz 
nostro taedio repulsamus (hostes). = in the same sense paraphrases 
TAVTA KLVOUMEY TpOS TO ATOTTHAGAL avTOUS. 

481. For the perfect in apodosis where the protasis refers to the 
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future cf. Soph. Phz7. 75, Xen. Av. 1. 8.12. Land P read eipydoped’ 
dv. The condition would then be ‘an unfulfilled condition referring 
to the past,’ and hence unsuitable to the context. 

483, 4. A play on the words dpxety and dpyw appears to be 
intended. 

485. ‘But either to form a left wing or a right, or in the midst 
of the allies you may plant your peltasts and station your host.’ 
mwéeATHV, a line of weXTacTal. So supra 410. Tas wéATas* TouTéoTLY 
Tovs govs Urnxdous, >. ‘The option refers only to the position to be 
occupied by the Thracians zz da¢t/e. ‘Their place in the camp is 
described infra 519 f. 

492. ‘Against him thou canst not point thy furious spear.’ 
évtdgat Sdpv, Zo put one’s spear in the way of one’s opponent; only 
here in this sense. Cf. the use of évotaryns Soph. 47. 104, Odvecéa, 
Tov cov évatarny Aéyw (where Jebb explains it as lit. ove who stands 
az the way) and of évormva in Lysias, Or. 3 § 8 (cited by Jebb) 
evOds we TUmTew émexelpnoev* Eemed} Sé avTov juvvduny evoTds,... 
when I stood up and repelled him. 

C. E. Palmer (C. 2. vol. Iv. p. 228f.) would translate the line 
‘it is not possible for him (Achilles) to interpose his furious spear,’ 
urging that this translation is required by the answer of Rhesus 
(493) ‘ Well, the story was that he /ad sailed...,’ but od« &or’ éxelvy 
would be strangely used in reference to an act which depended on 
the will of the person concerned. 

493+ For the significance of kat unv...ye see on 179 supra. 

494- pyvtov. The short penult. in pres. and impf. is generally 
found in Homer and occurs also in 4774p. 1146 (a lyrical passage). 

498 ff. ‘And there is Odysseus, one mass of cunning, who is 
both bold enough in spirit and hath done this land more hurt than 
any man.’ With aivudwraroy kpdtnpa cf. Soph. Frg. 827 (Nauck) 
mavoopoy Kpornua Aaéprov yovos. Kpotéw, hammer, then weld 
together, is itself used figuratively Theocr. 15. 49, €& dmaras xexporn- 
uévoe avdpes. For the collocation of participle and adj. with eué 
see note on 105. Aeior dvip kabuBploas. Jebb, on O. C. 563, 
holds that dv7p in this idiom requires the addition of els (cf. 27/ra 946). 
But in /ec. 310 the Mss. give @avwv bmrép yas “EXNd6os Kéd\Nor’ 
avip, and Jebb is reduced to the dangerous expedient of emending 
the line to xcad\\uor’ avjp eis “EAXddos Oaywy rep. In the present 
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line it has been proposed to substitute els for cat (Hermann) or for 
Tyvd (Boissonade). 

501. onkév of the temple of a divinity, cf. Phoen. 1751, Suppl. 
30. The theft of the Palladium is properly, as = observes, a later 
incident in the cycle of Trojan legend than the slaughter of Rhesus. 
The description of Odysseus as midnight marauder provides a touch 
of tragic irony for the spectator who thinks of Rhesus’ coming 
doom. 

508. Gdorews (LLP) not doreos (other Mss.) is the correct tragic 
form. See L. and S. sad vd. 

509. peppépw, in Hom. always applied to deeds of war, in 
which connection it occurs three times in //. X. with sense ‘ baleful,’ 
‘ grievous,’ i.e. causing wépyuva. Here in its application to Odysseus 
the sense is probably the same. 

514. apmelpas=dvameipas. This word is not found elsewhere 
in Tragedy, though it occurs in Homer, Hdt., and Ar. Ach. 1007; 
the form du- for dva- before a labial is, as Eysert shows, frequent in 
all the Tragedians. Cf. for Eur., in trimeter passages, Bacchae 1107 
auBdarny, Z. 7. 92 aumvods, £2. 868 aumruxal. 

515. Qowarrproy, az. eip., Rolfe cf. Qowarnp Aesch. Ag. 1502. 

520. vuxevoat, pass the night ; soin EZ. 181 ff., ddxpuoe vuxevu, 
daxptwv dé wor weer Sechala 70 Kar’ juap is now read, the correction 
vuxevw for xevw (MSS.) being due to Hermann. 

523. ‘pas, the chorus. 

apotaty(. Parmeniscus, according to &, testifies that this is a 
Boeotian word. It occurs nowhere else. Tr. ‘in front of.’ 

524. eyeptl, wakefully: found also Soph. Ant. 413. The form 
éypnyoptt occurs //. X. 183. 

525. Séx@ar, Musurus for the unmetrical déyeo@ac of Mss. The 
syncopated aor. form is not found elsewhere outside Homer. 

526. orparoméSoict; for the plur. used of a single camp, cf. 
infra 811 and Xen. An. 7, 3, 34. 

527 ff. Hxeunt Hector e¢ Rhesus. The chorus, who have been 
ordered to return to their posts in front of the camp (v. 523), decide 
that their watch is now ended, and propose to rouse the Lycians who 
are to take the fifth and last watch. With this object they leave the 
orchestra (564), but before they find the Lycians they hear that 
enemies are in the camp. They return in haste (674) and dis- 
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covering Odysseus on the stage arrest him. [See /ztvo. § 1 note 4.] 
The passage 527-537 is based on //. x. 251 ff. 

GAN tomey? pdda yap vdé dverar, éyytOc 8 Teds, 

Gatpa 6€ 5y mpoBéBnke, trapmywKey 6 méwy VE 

Tay Ovo poipdwy, TpitdTyn 5° ete poipa EevTTaL. 

527- dpe(Ber, ‘receives in turn,’ cf. the similar but intransitive 
use in Ov. 1503 amelBer kawodv €x katvGv where the schol. paraphrases 
it by duadéyerar. The meaning ‘ receive in turn’ is a natural modi- 
fication of the common meaning ‘ take in exchange.’ 

528 ff mpatra. I have kept the Mss. reading. Lachmann 
followed by Nauck and Wecklein reads tls dueiBea Tay éuday pera 
(=7pern) which is an exact equivalent to the antistrophe. The 
sense, however, of rp7a, as Vater and Paley saw, is unsatisfactory. 
There is but one watch to follow, the fifth. An adjective moreover 
is needed with onueia: stars were setting all night long and some 
particular reference is desirable. 

mp@Ta onueta is vaguely used to refer to the stars which had 
been prominent at the beginning of the night, or rather perhaps 
of the watch. For onpeta ‘constellations’ cf. /ow 1156 ‘Taées, 
capésTtatov onuetov. 

émtatropor TIeddes aiBepiar. Crates (fl. c. 210 B.C.) according 
to . took these words closely with onmeta, ‘ The first stars avd the 
heavenly Pleiads are setting,’ and objected that this could not occur 
at a time when Aquila is at its culmination: hence the Rheszs is 
the work of Euripides’ youth when he was still ignorant of astronomy ! 
The correct explanation of the passage is however given by =. ‘The 
first constellations are setting, and the Pleiads are in the sky (i.e. 
above the horizon) and the eagle hovers midmost in heaven (i.e. is 
culminating).’’» This astronomical reference is explained by Dr A. S. 
Way: ‘ Aquila is high in the southern heavens and the Pleiades 
are well above the eastern horizon, at about 3 a.m. in the middle of 
June. The star referred to (537) as rising in the east might be Mira 
Ceti.’ é€mrdtropot II. ‘the seven journeying Pleiads’; each part of 
the compound adj. retaining its own force ; cf. ruxvdmrrepa anddves, 
Soph. O. C. 17, with Jebb’s note. Eur. was the first extant author 
to speak of seven Pleiads (Zfh. Aul. 7, Or. 1005, Frg. 779 Nauck). 
Only six stars are visible to the naked eye, hence Ovid’s line, ‘ Quae 
septem dici, sex tamen esse solent.’ 
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péoa, adverbial, as uécov, Or. 983. 

533. é&re. Hartung, from Chr. Pat. 1855, éypecd’, éypecbe* rh 
yuvaixes wé\NeTe ; e&ire. The reading of the Mss. éypeo@e not only 
does not correspond with the antistrophe (v. 552) but does not suit the 
context. The words are addressed by certain members of the chorus 
to their fellows. It would be ludicrous to suppose that these latter 
during the long colloquy of Hector and Rhesus had appropriated 
the empty beds. On the other hand koirav é&tre pos pudaxay, 
‘leave the sleeping-quarters and return to your post,’ gives the sense 
required, and the association of éypec@e and éfcre in the passage 
quoted from Chr. Pat. makes it probable that é&7e is the word dis- 
placed in our Mss. by the repetition of éypeode. 

534. pyvados. punvas (=pjvm) only here. For similar double 
forms Albert cf. olvn (Bacch. 535) and oivds Ion (of Chios) ap. 
Athen. p. 447D; dep) Pind. O/. 3. 27, depds, Soph. Azz. 832. 
It is not explained how pnvddos alydy proclaims the approach of 
dawn. 

537- ™podpdpov. The correction is due to Musgrave. 

538 ff. L. Dindorf supposes that the anapaests (538-545 and 
557-504) should be in strophic correspondence. If so, we must 
assume that a line has dropped out after 538; 539 must be emended 
to form a paroemiac; 561, unmetrical as given in MSs., must be 
altered to correspond to 541. It is to be noted, further, that the 
sections belonging to different speakers do not correspond. ‘There 
seems therefore no need to assume strophic correspondence. 

538. éknpvxOn...pvdakyy. xynpioow is followed by an acc. of 
place on the analogy of verbs of motion: cf. supra 270 of xpiv 
yeywvetv, and //. 11. 51 Kynptooew a-yopyyde...’ Axatovs. 

539. KeépoBov is now ascertained to be the reading of V. 
Coroebus is not mentioned in Homer but Mygdon appears in Z/. 111. 
186, where we read of Ppiryas dvépas...haovs Orpijos Kai Mvydovos 
avriéoo. Virgil (Aer. 2. 341) speaks of ‘Coroebus | Mygdonides. 
Illis ad Troiam forte diebus | Venerat insano Cassandrae incensus 
amore | Et gener -auxilium Priamo Phrygibusque ferebat.’ In 
Virgil as in Euripides the Phrygians are identical with the Trojans, 
not as in Homer, a people in alliance with them. Mygdon and his 
family remain, however, ad/zes of Priam. Hence in Virgil Coroebus 
brings aid to Priamand the Phrygians. Here he likewise figures as 
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an ally, and, as the Phrygians are no longer available, he is made a 
leader of the Paeonians. This tribe, which claimed Trojan origin, 
had their home in Macedonia, where the Mygdonians were their 
neighbours. Hence, as Vater points out, the metamorphosis of the 
son of Mygdon into a leader of the Paeonians is not unnatural. 
540. ydp. See on vw. 17. The order of the watches is 
(1) Paeonians under Coroebus, (2) Cilicians, (3) Mysians, 
(4) Trojans, (5) Lycians. 
545. ‘ According to the appointment of the lot.’ 
546-550. For the story of Procne v. Od. xIx. 518-523: 
ws 6° bre Ilavdapéou xotpyn, xwpyis andwy, 
KaNov aeldnow éapos véov ioramévoco, 
devdpéwv év metddowr Kabefouevyn mukwotow, 
7 Te Gawd Tpwraca yéer rorvnyéa Pwv7yy, 
mats’ dopupouévn “ItuNov pidov, bv mote XaAK@ 
kreive du’ adpadias Kodpov ZnOo.o dvaxros.... 
546f. Zupocevros nueva xolras ‘seated on her blood-stained 
nest by Simois.” For the rare local genitive cf. Soph. 7. goo, 
éoxarns 5 op | mrupas vewpn Bocotpvxov teTunuwévov, which Jebb 
explains as ‘developed out of the possessive (4conging to and so 7x 
the region of )” Kkolras cognate accusative with quéva, like datudvwv 
gé\ua Huevew Aesch. Ag. 183. 
548. todvxopSoTata yipui ‘with voice of many tones.’ For 
vuvet = records an ancient variant Opnvet. 
549. ‘tTatSodérwp, feminine as in Jed. 1393. VLP have 
a maid. the gloss having crept into the text. Heath suggested 
fepluvas or péptpvayv for wepyuuva of the Mss., which is impossible. 
After three nominatives the error might readily have arisen. 
552- vuKTtBpopov for vuxtidpduou Pierson. The form is am. eip. 
553. dv, vozce, a rare word, in Tragedy only here and in Aesch. 
Pers. 936. 
554. Oppatos Spay, v. szzfra 8. 
556. ‘mpos dovs, ‘towards dawn.’ The accusative is frequent 
in this sense, e.g. mpos €w Ar. Zccl. 312, pos éomépay Xen. An. 4, 
5, 21, etc., but I have not found a parallel to the use of the genitive 
here. Both accusative and genitive can be used after mpds to denote 
spatial relation, ‘ on the side of,’ ‘in the direction of.’ 
Blaydes, perhaps rightly, would read 46. Musgrave cites for the 
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sentiment Moschus Il. 2, éyy6e & qos, | tarvos bre yNuKlwy jédcTos 
Brepapoow epifwr.... 

560. aAX’ 7, see on 36. éomaloras, as being a rare word (in 
Tragedy only here and in Soph. O. 7. 1252) is preferable to elomecwy 
of LP(V). The form eloraicas is given by O, but the rule in 
Trag. is to use és before a consonant. 

561. Murray, marking a change of speaker after 6:d\wAe and 
deleting et, has restored metre and sense to a perplexing passage. 
For tax’ dv used absolutely, he cites Plato Soph. 255: He. rh 6€; 
70 Odrepov apa huiy Nextéov méumTov ; 7 ToUTO Kal TO dv ws BY atTa 
évouara ep’ évl yéver Siavocicbat det; Oca. tax’ dv. Similarly, Rep. 
369 A. The construction being infrequent ef would readily be 
added. ‘Can it be that he has rushed into a hidden ambush ? 
Perhaps so. I fear it.’ 

565 ff. The stage and orchestra are now empty: enter in 
the darkness Odysseus and Diomedes in search of Hector’s en- 
campment. 

566. orate. For its metaphorical use, in reference to soz, 
cf. Pindar, Pyth. 1v. 136, mpaiiv & Idowy rorird fw dapor. 

tevxéwy. ‘ For the genitive plur. of the third declension in -ewy 
Baier lays down the rule that the uncontracted form is always used 
in lyrics and anapaestic verses, and in trimeter iambics if the word 
forms a cretic, e.g. Tecxéwv. In trimeter iambics the contracted 
form is used when the word would otherwise be an anapaest, e.g. 
épav not dpéwy.’ Keene on Eur. Z/. 94. 

567. advTvyewv, see on 118. 

568. KAdf{e ovSypou sc. kAayy7v, cf. the similar use with ofew 
and mvetp. 

571. ‘I shall be on my guard, even when stepping in the 
shadow.’ 

573. ‘I know...faving heard it from Dolon.’ K«dvew is an 
aorist-present form [Giles, M/anzal of Philology, ed. 2, p. 489). 

576. éeyxos etAkvorat. eyxos=figdos as in Soph. Ant. 1236, 
etc. For é\xw of drawing a sword cf. id. 1233. 

577. The spies have now reached Hector’s quarters, following 
the instructions extorted from Dolon. They are surprised to find 
the beds empty and assume that the whole company has departed. 
For the \éxos of Hector cf. v. 26. 
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586. podovte. The correction is due to Canter. 

589. podetv, see on 157. 

590. vesdtepoy ‘startling.’ véov and vewrepoy are often used in 
Attic in a euphemistic sense. 

594. e(@es. MSS. have mef@ov and give the line to Odysseus. 
Wilamowitz emends on the ground that ‘secundum tragoediae con- 
suetudinem Diomedes cedere se Ulixis rationibus diserte debebat 
pronuntiare.’ 

tuxetv, L and P, supported by Chr. Pat. 2009, 2038 ; Tvxn (V) 
is supposed by Vater to have arisen from a reading etd doln rixn : 
cf. Eur. AZ. 1004. 

595. For the intransitive use of \ei7w Musgrave cites Thuc. 5. 4, 
amoNurovres €k Lupaxovcwy. But it is possible to supply a’rds and 
take éx Tafewy with ywpelre. 

6orf. After ob oyx€Bor “7 od, not uy, would be regular and is read 
here by Nauck, but cf. O. 7. 1387 odk dv éoxdunv | TO wh roKAjoa 
Toumov &OMov déuas: also A7. 96, Ant. 443, etc. ode is occasionally 
used in Tragedy (as here) for the singular personal pronoun, masculine 
or feminine. 

612. mo@ev, lit. ‘starting from what point,’ implies ‘in what 
direction.’ The line is thus not a mere repetition of the previous 
one. Paley cites Soph. O. C. 505 for a similar use of éxe?@ev, where 
to the inquiry rév rémov 8 twa | xpjoce pw’ Epevpety, Toto Bovhouat 
padetvy, the answer is TovKeifev addaous, on the further side of the 
grove, and Cycl. 681 where a question morépas Tis Xepos ; answered 
by év de&@ cov, is followed by a demand for more precise information, 
mov; The same use of dev recurs 22fra 695. 

615. apelpnrar, ‘ till night Zass zto day,’ cf. Plato, Afol. 37 D, 
é& a\Ans GAAHY TOAEWS aE Bomevy. 

623. mwdpes ye. Keiske’s wapdcxes is not needed, for ye is 
regularly used after the more emphatic of two alternatives: cf. //. 
X. 480, adda AV’ Urmous* | jE ov y’ dvdpas Evaipe, medyoovew ? Euol 
tmmot, 

626. For the ‘gnome’ cf. Ar. Vesp. 1431, pdot Tes nv ExacTos 
eideln Téexvnv, Hor. fist. 1. 14. 44, quam scit uterque libens censebo 
exerceat artem. At this point Odysseus leaves the stage: the actor 
taking his part reappears as Paris at v. 642. Hence Athene uses 
the singular in vv. 634, 636, as addressing Diomedes only. 
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629. pepBAwKdtwv, a Homeric form (Od. xvii. 190) found 
nowhere else in Attic. 

633. wtmrdpxew, ‘ought he not then /0 le the first to die,’ 1.e. 
before the Thracians. It is true however, as Paley observes, that 
imdpxw with a participle in the sense ‘make a beginning in...’ 
usually suggests that the act to which reference is made is followed 
by acts of reprisal, an implication not present here. 

635. Qavetv is the reading of O. xravew was given by VLP. 
In the next line @7ep is a correction by a later hand in P; the Mss. 
give Womep: but, as noted above, « and ¢ are frequently confused. 

639. oaSpois means rotten, unsound. The particular kind of 
unsoundness depends upon the context. Here it is deced¢ as in 
Bacchae 487, rotr’ és yuvatkas déddv €or kal cabpdv. In Hec. 1190 
the Néyou caGpol are unconvincing arguments. 

640. ‘And though I have said all this, yet he (Paris) with whom 
I must deal knows not, nor has heard aught, though near to our 
conversation.’ Diomedes might naturally fear that Paris, who is 
approaching, overheard the words of Athena. lzrov, ‘instantaneous’ 
aor. ; see on 280. maQeiv has often a neutral sense ‘to be affected 
by an action.’ For Adyov see on 149. Diomedes now departs to 
slay Rhesus. 

648. Tuas, an allusion to the judgment of Paris, again referred 
to in v. 655. 

649 f. ‘ And now to crown the success of the Trojan host, I am 
come bringing thee a powerful friend.’ péyas pidos like the Lat. 
magnus amicus. 

654f. ‘And I say that, by giving judgment in thy favour, I have 
bestowed upon this city the greatest treasure that ever I brought her.’ 
év Bl@ =‘ during my life.’ Kptvas=mpoxpivas as in 770. 928, “Hpa 0 
imésxer’ Acidd’ Evpwrns 6 dpous | rupavvid’ efew et oe Kpiverev 
Ildpes. 

658f. ‘And one man, who did not see them, talks of them, 
while he who saw them coming can give no account of them.’ The 
difference between Aéyw and ¢pdfw is to be noted. Recent editors 
rightly put a colon at ¢pdoa. It is Paris himself who has come to 
Hector’s tent ; he does not know that the spies have been there. 

660. AvOov is rst person: the Homeric form is found in 
trimeters in #7. 598, 770. 374- ovveka, when a preposition, is 
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altered by some editors to elvexa : but otjvexa, according to Kiihner, 
Gk Gr. § 325. 10, is the form most frequently employed by the 
Tragic writers. 

662. Kotnyowv (the reading of V and O, for which L and P 
have koouyjowr), ‘assign a resting-place to’: lit. ay ¢o rest. In 138 
kolua is read by conjecture where MSs. give kécpet. 

667. A fine example of tragic irony. 

668. Athene now turns to Odysseus and Diomedes, who have 
slain Rhesus and are in possession of his chariot. She bids them 
flee, for the guards are returning. éppwpévous, vehement, eager, 
cf. Thuc. 2. 8, €ppwro mas el rt dUvaro cuveTiAauBdvew av’Tois. 

672. Cf. 71. X. 509, vocrou 54 uv ijioa, peyadvpuov Tudéos vie, | vijas 
émt yAapupds, wn Kal mepoBnuévos eps, | wn mov tis Kal Tpdas 
éyelpnow Beds adXos. 

673f. oOdKods, v. supra 146. mwéddeTE coat is a rare construction, 
péNAw, delay, usually taking the present infinitive; but cf. Phoen. 
300, TL méNKeLs...Ouyew wévarow TEKVoV. 

675. V and O wrongly prefix to this line a note, chorus of 
Lycians. The chorus is of course the same from beginning to end 
of the play: see vv. 820-832. For the dramatic situation implied 
in vv. 675-691 v. Intro. § 1. 

677. av8e, ‘I mean him.’ Cf. Hipp. 352, Imrrédurov avdas ; 

682. Adxos, ‘what is your company?’ so V and O: Xéyos 
(L and P) is explained by Vater ‘ what is the watchword ?’ 

685. torw, Portus; but the verse cannot be correct as it stands 
and none of the corrections is satisfactory. Wilamowitz compounds 
a trochaic verse out of 680 and 685, which he would place after 679: 
dedpo devpo was itw[MSS. toTw]. °O6. Adpoer. Xo. wédas lOc wale was. 
But this correction would add a second to the one certain instance 
in Tragedy of a trochaic tetrameter lacking the diaeresis after the 
fourth foot (v. Soph. PAz/. 1402, with Jebb’s note). 

686. Following Murray I regard the part of the line spoken by 
the chorus as an interrupted sentence. ‘ Didst thou slay Rhesus ?’ 
asks Odysseus ; ‘No,’ answers the chorus, ‘but as for thee who 
wast about to slay him....’ 

693- Opacvs, Madvig. Mss. give ris 6 uéya Opacos. Vater reads 
tis 6 wéya Opdoos, the art. being used for rel. pron. and hence ac- 
cented. So also Wecklein, although the latter emended Az. 525 
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"Epws 6 kar’ dupdtwv oragers mb00v by reading ordgwy. On the 
other hand Murray retains the Mss. reading in A7zpp. 525, but 
accepts @pacvs in the present passage. Matthiae (Gv. Gram. § 292) 
limits the use of art.=rel. pron. in Tragedy to those parts of the 
article beginning with a consonant. Paley and Nauck give ris 6s 
béya Opacos, reading kara m7dAw with L and P (where V and O 
have 7é)wv), in the antistrophe (v. 711). 
- 695. mWdOev, 27 what direction? see supra 612. 

7ol. wyowrny omropada Blov, ‘a lonely island life.’ For 
adjectival use of vnowrny Paley cites Heracl. 84, ob vycwdrny, & Eévor, 
TpiBw Biov, cmopdda, i.e. the life of one who is not a member of 
acommunity. Arist. Pol. I. 2. 7 says smopddes TO dpxatov wKour. 
The combination denotes that the life is lonely because lived 
in one of the islands scattered through the Aegean. One group of 
these is called the Sporades. Paley remarks on the contempt with 
which islanders were regarded by the inhabitants of the mainland. 
He cites Androm. 14, where the heroine complains she has been 
assigned 7@ vyow7Ty Neomwrod\éum, dopds yépas. Like the Locrians 
and Thessalians, here joined with them, they had a reputation for 
piracy. 

joz. The reading in the text is due to Hermann, cf. the 
corresponding portion of the antistrophe v. 720. In the next 
line 8 has been inserted after otoy by Porson. 

705. Tl pry; ‘assuredly’: an elliptical expression, lit. ow 
indeed (otherwese) ? equivalent in meaning to the full form ri phy 
ov; which is found in the next verse. 

706. ‘yap, see on 17. 

708. *O8vooy (so in Pindar, Vem. 8. 26), cf.’Axid9, ZZ. 439. 

710. mdpos. For the ‘anachronism’ see on 501 supra. 

711. madpoy (so accented) is from taragpos which according 
to a scholion in L refers strictly to sehen rocks ‘under the foam’ 
and hence means 0 uh gavepds. Hesychius adds a second inter- 
pretation 76 bypaciav éxov Eueph adpw. lL. and S. would translate 
it here aim with tears; Paley, treacherous or blear-eyed. tmappov 
(from trd¢pwr) was a variant reading, for the scholion in L, cited 
above, proceeds 7 6 karam\nKrTikds, 6 wauKds. bardgppwy occurs (in 
the comparative) Hdt. 4. 95. ; 

712, pakddutos az. eip., but paxodvrns is found in St Chrysostom. 
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713 f. §bypys...mémAous, ‘armed with a sword, concealed in 
his cloak.” The phrase however implies that the sword was hidden 
beneath his clothes. Kpvdvos (for xpudatos), Morstadt, cf. strophe 
v. 696. 

715. €mattav, which generally has the meaning asking in 
addition, here signifies ‘ begging’ as in Soph. O. C. 1364 dddous 
émaiT® Tov Kal?” juépav Blov. 

719. ‘Spoke ill against the Royal Halls of the Atreidae.’ For 
the constr. Bdafew twa re cf. Hipp. 118, et tis o’ id’ HBns...udraca 
Base. For the ironical particle 67@ev standing first in a subordinate 
clause, Paley cf. Aesch. Prom. 986, Soph. Zrach. 382. 

720. tavdlkws, as he deserves. There is no authority for 
Trav dikws = TavTws. 

Sucollwv, see on 805 zfra. 
Spacas (Wilamowitz) is just as likely to have given rise 
to the Mss. reading dp@s as Dindorf’s dpaéeae which is read by most 


124. 
725: 
editors ; it gives a somewhat better sense. 

730. Udit’> tows, Reiske. BérAov, wet; cf. Bacch. 848 avip és 
BoXov xabiorara, and Hesychius’ gloss Béddos* dixtvov. 

731. The text follows Hermann’s correction. 

737- GpPrayp, dz. eip. Rolfe cf. duBrwmds, Aesch. Lum. 956. 

738. Tpdev, Hermann for Tpwicév. There is no certain instance 
in Trag. of & before a vowel in the same word. arpdos, with short 
penult, given a few times in Mss. of Eur. may be corrected to marpuos 
which is used in the same sense. See Jebb on Soph. Phil. 1099 
where MSS. give Tod Adovos daipovos. 

740. ‘Sleeps his arméd sleep, L. and S._ kotrov (=a lying 
down) is a cognate acc. with faves which properly means Zo fass the 
night. Cf. Soph. Ajax 1203 ovr’ évvuxiav répyw iavew, with Jebb’s 
note. 

744. ToAvmevoas here only after Homer though Albert cites 
éxtodumetoew from Aesch. Ag. 1032. The literal meaning is ‘to 
wind off wool for spinning.’ Hesychius explains its metaphorical 
use by Karepyacamevos. 

746. ota...kAva@v—=roaira yap Tolde KMbwy yeyvdoKw (robTO). 

7560 f. See on 102 supra. 

762. “Exropeva xelp, Dindorf. For ‘Exréped compare Ar. Eccl. 
1029 ‘kai Tair’ avdykn jovotl;’ ‘ Avounderd ye. Soph. 47. 758 
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(Dindorf) : ‘Yrépeva kpivn vaua Oeopirécrarov. éEas in the next 
line is to be taken xara otveow with ‘Exrépeca xelp. 

763. meSorriBets: ‘we were sleeping 07 our feet. There is no 
need to change this to redogriBet as is done by many editors, cf. 769. 

766. mAqKtpa, goads. It was customary to hang the goad on 
the yoke for greater convenience in emergencies: cf. /7, XXIII. 510, 
where Diomedes kNive...uaotvya mori fvyév. Euripides, in repre- 
senting this precaution as neglected on the present occasion, has 
taken a hint from Homer, who (Z/. x. 500) describes Odysseus as 
TOEW émimA\joowy, eel ov pacTiya paewny | motxihov ex didpo.o 
vonoato xepow ééobat. 

772. @dAKy, ‘battle’: Suppl. 683, cuvfwav adKi KaKparouv 
nocavtb re, As Vater notes, the poet of the Aesws, like Homer, is 
unaware of the legend that Troy could not be taken if the steeds of 
Rhesus had eaten of Trojan fodder. Vergil alludes to it, dex. 1. 473. 

776. yWrvea. This word is not found elsewhere in Tragic 
senaril. For the constr. cf. Bacch. 984, wawaow 6 aioe, rhs d6e.., 
és Gpos énoner ; 

777. Soxyoas, the regular form of the aor. is only found in 
poetry and late prose. 

778. ta mdelova, ‘and I said no more.’ The words are 
usually explained as meaning ‘the further observations I might 
have made.’ So Jebb, on Soph. P2. 576 wh viv wv épy Ta mrelova, 
regards them as equivalent to ‘ the further details N. might wish to 
learn,’ comparing O. C. 36 mplv viv ra melov’ isropeiv. It has, 
however, been pointed out by Prof. J. I. Beare (Hermathena XXXVI. 
p- 108) that this explanation cannot hold in Anz. 313 éx Tay yap 
aisxpav Anupatwy Tovs mrelovas | dTwudvous idas dv 7 cEcwoudvous 
where ‘‘if we rendered ‘ill-gotten gain brings the majority (i.e. of 
those who partake of it) to ruin rather than to weal,’ we should find 
ourselves compelled to supply “@\Xov or some such word in the 
Greek before # to make up the needs of the logic; and this is 
extremely awkward and almost certainly wrong.”’ He cf. O. C. 
796 Kak’ dv AdBous Ta mrelov’ 7 owripia, Eur. Hipp. 471 GAN el Ta 
mrelw XpnoTa TeV Kaxdv éxes, Galen 869 (7hrasybulus XXXII.) Tijs 
"Ardidos 8 ad yeyvaoKew Ta Telw } dyvoety duoroyjoam dv. These 
examples incline him to hold that ‘the comparative adjective with 
the article is used here exactly as if it were without it.’ 
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780. 8éda, ‘a vision,’ cf. Aesch. Av. 420, dveipdpavTo dbEat. 
For the expression cf. Soph. O. 7. g11 dda wor tapecrady, though 
there 60a merely means ‘a thought,’ ‘ fancy.’ 

781. The order is efdov...\vKous émeuB. imm....€dpatav pax, 
the construction being that known to grammarians as oxja Kal? 
ddov Kal pépos. ws Ovap SoKov = ws év dvelpari EddKouv Opav : for in my 
dream I seemed to see them. €6patos here only in sense of ‘ affording 
a seat, but in Xen. £g. 5. 5 that part of the back of a horse 
on which the saddle lies is called 7 dpa, 

785. davrypldev, properly props, supports (for which see L. and 
S.). Suidas also glosses it @upls (a window). Here, if correct, it 
must mean zostrils. So D, éx t&v pwuxrypwy moody nxov amerédouv. 
Musgrave wished to read dprypi@v ‘ windpipe,’ citing Soph. 7rach. 
1054 (of the Nessus-shirt), rvevuovds 7’ apryplas popet Evvoixodv. 

790 f. ‘And from my master as he lay in agony, wounded to 
death, the stream of fresh blood smites me.’ I read with Hermann 
mapa for mapa of the Mss. The order will then be @epuds 6€ Kpouvds 
aluatos véov, mapa decmorou ducbvycKovtTos opayais, BaddXer we. In 
odayais the notions of s/awghter and of a wound may both be present 
(see L. and S. swd vd.). Paley who retains the reading of the Mss. 
takes mapa ogayais decmorov and explains ‘by my slaughtered 
master.’ He maintains that for the sense ‘issuing from’ éx not rapa 
is required. But this objection does not hold in the case of Zersons. 

SvaOvycKovTos: cf. Ll. 843 ducAvgcKov. These forms are 
contrary. to analogy. Compound verbs (except those consisting 
of a simple verb and a preposition) are formed only from compound 
nouns or adjectives and end in -éw. Nauck therefore reads 
ducbvynrodyros here and dvoAyyroby in A/. 843, though these forms 
are nowhere actually extant. Another irregular formation duvcolfw 
is found in this play (vv. 724, 805) and in Aesch. Ag. 1316. 

793f. ‘And as I strove to catch sight of my spear and was 
hunting after it, there stood beside me a sturdy fellow who smites 
me with his sword in the belly at the side.’ mater pe velpay : 
another instance of the constr. noted sara 781f. vetpav is Bothe’s 
correction for the unmetrical reading of the Mss., velaipay. Hesy- 
chius has the glosses velpn* xo.Nla éoxary and velpac* KkaTwraro, and 
editors since Casaubon have read velpy (velpec MSS.) in Aesch. Ag. 
1479. velatpa, the abdomen, is cited from Hippocrates. Chr. Pat., 
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1213, has vicoe mapacras veurnv mrevpdv. veatnvy Musgrave 
regarded as originally a gloss on vetpav, for Eustathius on Z/. v. 539 
explains veiaipay by vewdtqv. mdevpod which is given by L and P 
for m\evpdy may have arisen through a misunderstanding of the 
construction. For the scene cf. (with Patin) Verg. Aev. IX. 345 sq. 
(the slaughter of Rhoetus by Euryalus), Pectore in adverso totum 
cui cominus ensem | condidit assurgenti. 

805. Suaollov: ‘ Do not be distressed; an enemy hath done this’ 
The word only occurs here, swfra 714 and Aesch. Ag. 1316, ovrou 
duooifw Odpvov ws dpvis 68m. Hesychius who recognises both act. 
and middle explains it as poBetcOat, Urovoeiv, Sucxepalvew. 

The reading in the text is due to Murray. The Mss. give pndev 
duooigov moNeulous dpaoac rade, which does not yield the sense 
required. Most editors have accepted Musgrave’s pndév ducol¢’ ob 
Toreulous dpacat Tade ‘do not be distressed into thinking that any 
one but an enemy has done this.’ This hardly suits what immediately 
follows: ‘and Hector himself is also coming, having learnt of thy 
misfortune.’ Murray’s reading supplies a sharper contrast between 
the actions of the enemy and of Hector. If ”Spacav were to become 
dpaoa, as it readily might, zoAéuco would be altered to zroXeulovs to 
correspond, rodéuioe dpow, Lenting. 

806. ouvpdopas. Paley reads cuuopds, but for the gen. of the 
thing heard instead of the more usual acc. cf. Soph. Z/. 35, xpq 
Hot Toad’ 6 PoiBos wy wevoer Taxa: Od. I. 281, Ul. 255. 

811. éamdoare. This word is open to criticism (1) on account 
of its form, for &#éw in Attic should take the syllabic augment. 
The unaugmented form belongs to the Homeric and Ionic dialects, 
and to post-classical writers, though Eustathius cites it from Sophocles 
(Frag. 438, Nauck) od Amov ovTos Tawvd’ doe: (2) it does not 
suit the second alternative ovr’ é&:dyras. These latter words how- 
ever may be an afterthought carelessly added by Hector in his 
indignation at the escape of the spies after the mischief they have 
wrought. Wecklein and J. I. Beare (Hermathena Xxx. p. 79) have 
independently suggested éfordmare have descried. But there are 
too many Homeric forms in the Rhesus to make emendation on 
this ground safe. 

812. lee. (more correctly written refser) L, P. It is read by 
all Mss. in 894; V has here the more commonplace dweet. 
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816. dpopoo-rat is the reading of the Mss. which I have followed 
Nauck in retaining. Most editors give éuwuorat which is found in 
Aesch. 4g. 1284. But éuwpoora occurs in Arist. Ahet, 1. 15. 27, 
and ®uédc6nv is cited from Xenophon and Hypereides and 6p0c O7- 
cera from Andocides. 

817. qrov...ye. See on 623 supra. 

With kapaviorys (am. elp.) Rolfe cf. xapavvorjp Aesch. Zum. 
186, 

819. TO pdtv, ‘a cipher’: so Eur. E/. 370. 

820-4. ‘O thou Guardian Power of the state, mighty, mighty 
in my sight, surely it was then they came (sc. of kardoxomo.) when 
I went to bring thee news that fires were blazing round the ships.’ 

The reading in the text, which is due to Wilamowitz, involves 
a very slight alteration of the Mss. readings (see crit. note) and 
gives an exact correspondence with the strophe (455 ff.). Verrall 
suggested pera oé, ux}, wera o€, meaning (I presume) ‘ perchance it 
was in search of thee ¢hey came’ (for this ‘independent’ use of “7 
cf. 115 supra). Prof. Murray reading pera oé, val, wera o€, renders 
in his translation ‘It was for thee...7 must have gone... That time 
with message that the fires were burning.’ But a definite reference 
to the coming of the spies is desirable. This is provided by the 
readings both of Wilamowitz and Verrall but the former seems 
preferable, as the fzfose of the spies is really irrelevant, the leader 
being only concerned to account for their unobserved entry and 
departure. 

modtoxov (given by O in 166 where see note) is Vater’s cor- 
rection for rododxov which does not accord with the antistrophe 
(supra 454). In 824 vats mvp’ ai€ey is the correction of Kirchhoff 
and Badham. The Mss. have vavol rupal@ew ’Apyelwv orpardv, a 
reminiscence of v. 41, which violates the strophic correspondence. 
ai#ew intransitive here, as in Soph. 47. 286, Naumrijpes odkér’ HOov. 

826. eBpé’. Z fell asleep. The aor. only here in Attic (dzro- 
Bptéavres, Od. 1X. 151). pio’, given by V, would be aor. of BplOw 
Lam heavy. This latter word, though connected with the former, 
is not used of sleep. 

827. od tds LtpoeytidSas. Hermann, for the sake of the 
strophic correspondence (cf. sara 461); he has introduced the 
same form, nowhere actually found, on the same grounds in 
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Tro. 1116. The omission of the particle (wd) is not infrequent in 
negative oaths. 

828. dva. The usual form of the vocative dvaé is given by 
Land P, but violates the strophic correspondence (cf. 462 szpra). 
Elsewhere ava is only used in invocation of the gods (just as in 
English, while Sir is a common term of respect, Sire is a form of 
address reserved for Kings) yet the exceptional use here may be 
deliberate. The chorus, in their agony of shame and fear, are 
prepared to go any length in deprecating Hector’s wrath. They 
have already addressed him as zrodloxov xkpdtos, but modofyos was 
a frequent epithet of deities, especially of Pallas Athene, and 
familiar as such to an Athenian audience. In moments of en- 
thusiasm the chorus have a weakness for exaggerated language. 
Cf. their welcome of Rhesus (342-387) whom they address as Zevs 
6 davaios, as wéyas BaoiNevs and roNlapxos (with which cf. 820) and 
at the end of their ode hail as @eds avdrés “Apys. 

829. Some words have dropped out here: cf. 463. Nauck 
restores TavTwy mavTn eywye. 

830. et with subj. in future conditions is an Epic idiom 
occasionally found in Attic poetry. Soph. O. C. 1443, dvorahawa 
Tap’ éyw, el cod atepnO@: O. T. 198, ef re vdE dy on which Jebb has 
collected other instances. For the Homeric use see Monro, Hom. 
Gram. § 292. 

837. Set is sometimes found with a genitive and accusative 
instead of the usual genitive and dative. 

838. ‘whereby to persuade me that you did not slay your 
friends.’ The construction is analogous to mel@ew tuwd tm. Cf. 
Plato Afol. 37 A, wémeiopac Eyam undéva adtxely avOpdrwv adr’ buds 
To0ro ov melOw. 

848. Tav wav, your own allies, z.e. other than the Thracians. 
av Bothe. The constr.=poddvtwv trav todeulwy (gen. abs.) ay 
(attracted relative) Néyers. 

849. 8 ékds, Murray for 5¢ cai. It adds greater emphasis to 
the statement to say ‘we, though far away (cf. 846), have been 
wounded.’ If the emendation is correct it is another instance ot 
the confusion in Mss. of g andt. The comparative form pefdvws is 
found Hec. 1121; cf. Lph. Aul. 379 cwppovecrépus. 

852. av. MSS. have ai but = annotates: 70 é£fs, tls dv kar’ 
evpporvnv TGV Toeulww ora “PHoou xapuetvas efetper ; 
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853f. A piece of Tragic irony; the charioteer speaking in 
bitter sarcasm has stated the actual fact. 

Ssof. év col 8 dv dpxolperOa, sc. mAnupmedés Te KvwWY. eV 
ool ix thy case, cf. Soph. 47. 1315, év éuol Opacts. apxolperOa av. 
The potential optative expresses what may hereafter prove to be true 
(Goodwin, JZ. and T. § 238). Nauck adopting dp’ for dv from the 
Ambrosian palimpsest conjectures év gol 6’ dp’ dpxwperOa; ‘are 
we then to make a beginning in thy case?’ 

Mr F. B. Jevons (C. 2. vi. 327) silently adopting Nauck’s 
reading finds a further difficulty in Hector’s saying ‘ never may such 
a passion for horses seize upon me that I should slay a friend 
(@éidXous) ’—‘ since Rhesus is dead and the horses far out of reach.’ 
Hence he suggests uy uw” Epws Exer...piovs; But nothing is more 
natural than for an accused person, in protesting his innocence of 
the crime imputed to him, to exclaim indignantly ‘ God forbid that 
such an idea should ever enter my mind.’ 

864. KaTaktdavy, ‘ may prove to have slain Dolon.’ Attic idiom 
would require in this sense xatexrévy (Goodwin, AZ. and T. § 103). 
xaréxrove (for the form cf. Aesch. Hum. 587) would be correct in 
the sense ‘has slain Dolon.’ The aor. subj. however is occasionally 
used in Homer, after verbs of fearing, of that which ‘may prove to 
have already happened’ (Goodwin § 93), as Z/. X. 98, xaTraByjomev 
LN...Kolunowrrar drap purakis...\abwvrat. Ld. 538 (Nestor speaking 
of Diomedes and Odysseus), aAX’ alivas detdouxa Kara ppéeva pn Te 
méQwow. From this latter passage probably both the sentiment 
and construction of the present verse have been taken. 

866. The ‘sigmatism’ of this line may be intentional, as 
suggesting anger and contempt. 

869. For the sentiment Patin well compares the famous Vergilian 
line (Ae. X. 782): et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

871. 8 for dé, Porson. 

73. av@evtav. F. Skutsch has an interesting account of this 
word in Glotta 111. 4 (1912). Here it means ‘murderer’ in the 
sense of ove who did the deed with his own hands as opposed to 
govets who may be an indirect author of a murder, as Lysias (13. 53) 
calls Agoratus govets of persons whom he had denounced to the 
Thirty. For the use of av@érns here Skutsch cites Hdt. I. 117, 
Eur. 77. /. 1359, and compares such words as avrémrns, abtjKoos, 
avToupyos. 
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The oldest meaning of the word is »rderer of oneself or of one’s 
own which appears e.g. Aesch. Zum. 212, Guatuos avdévrns povos. 
avdévrns Skutsch derives from atrés and @eivw with loss of a syllable 
by ‘dissimilation.’ avéévrns also acquired the sense ‘master,’ a 
meaning which prevailed in later Greek (but cf. Eur. Saffl. 442, 
“Ofmos avdévrns x9oves) and survives in mod. Greek apevrys, whence 
the Turkish efendz. 

874-8. For a suggestive interpretation of this passage, com- 
municated by Prof. G. Norwood, see Appendix. 

878. mopaovvere, Zend, generally of things, to see after, but found 
in Apollonius Rhodius several times of persons as here: a frequent 
use with the form opsaivw as Pind. O/. VI. 33, mopoalvew domev . 
Eidarida Bpédos. 

879. Totow év TeixeL: the king and elders of Troy; a reference 
to the recxyooxorla (//. 111.)—Vater. 

881. Aewhdpov, the Att. form, is restored by Vater for the 
unmetrical \ao- of MSS. Aaogpopous, read by V, is an unsuitable 
epithet for éxrpomds which means ofen spaces by the roadside 
where the traveller may ‘turn off.’ @darew with mpés as implying 
motion. Vater cites Dem. p. 1320, 21, drodoré mo [riv pyrépa] 
Odwar eis TA TaTPwa pYTLaTa. 

KeAevOov, Dobree for xkeXevew which involves a clumsy circum- 
locution ; @dmrew xedevGou might easily be corrupted by a careless 
scribe into @dmrew KeAevev. For the phrase cf. Theocr. 25. 155: 
haoddpou éréByoav...xedevOov. Paley cites d/c. 855 for a reference 
to burying by the wayside. 

883. ‘restores Troy to her sorrows.’ davayet, the reading of’ 
the Ambrosian palimpsest: the other Mss. give dyet contra metrum. 

884. Salpwv addos, euphemistic, in contradistinction to daiuwr 
6 pe)’ nuav, infra 996. At this point the Muse appears am pnxarijs 
bearing the body of Rhesus. 

887. vedKpntov, just dead. oi kapdvtes=Lhose who have done 
their work, i.e. the dead. Hence vedxunros here will be an instance 
of a verbal in -ros used actively (see on 360f.). Elsewhere the 
compound is passive ‘new made.’ Haun. gives veddunros as does 
Chr. Pat. 1456. With this we might compare phrases like (avTes 
kal Ouabévtes (770. 175). 

890. gwodots, foes, as frequently in Pindar. 
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895. tadréuw adOryevet- 7 edAds yevoudvy Opyvy, DY. This 
interpretation is in accordance with the other examples of the word 
(see L. and S. sab vb.) which properly means born on the spot. 
We might translate wxpremeditated. Others infer from ‘born on 
the spot’ the meaning wxaffected, genuine. 

897f. olav ekeXoas 686v: ‘What a voyage didst thou make 
to Troy!’ For the loose cognate accusative cf. swpra 740. 

goof. diropeppopévas, ‘though I blamed thee bitterly’; dé 
strengthens the sense of the simple verb. But it is probable that 
we should read amo pévy gapévas with Dindorf. dad would then 
have a privative force as it has in the next line. amd 8 dvtopévov: 
no amdvrecOa occurs elsewhere but dvtowar=ayriagw, entreat, is 
frequent. 

go6 ff. ‘My curse on Oeneus’ grandson, my curse on Laertes’ 
son, who robbed me of a child, the best that ever mother bore ; and 
on her who left a Grecian home and yielded to a Phrygian paramour 
and sailed hither, where she brought thee to destruction for Troy’s 
sake, child of my love; and cities numberless she hath bereft of 
their bravest.’ 

Diomedes was son of Tydeus, son of Oeneus. 

90g. apteroroKoto =apicrou Tékou in apposition to yévvas: so in 
Or. 964, kaNNirais= Kady mais in apposition to ed, and in Soph. 
Phil. 1338 dpioromavris = apioros wares in apposition to "EAevos. 

gtoff. “EXAava. Badham for ‘EXéva which would violate the 
strophic correspondence. In g12 mov is Wilamowitz’ emendation 
for br’ "INiw (cf. strophe v. gor). bm’ "INi@ may well have been a 
gloss on é7ov which suits the allusive character of the passage. 
o” éxate Bruhn, for oé xara&, which is faulty both in sense and 
rhythm. 

g13. pupididas here adjectival, for which use Murray cites 
Corinna (Berl. K7. Text. V. 2, p. 28). 

g16. PtAdppovos mai. Thamyris. Philammon, son of Apollo, 
was, according to the myth, himself a poet, and established choruses 
of girls in the worship of Apollo at Delphi. The story of Thamyris’ 
defeat is given in Z/, 11. 594, Motoar | dyrowevar Oduvpw rov Ophixa 
matcay andjs* | oredro yap edxduevos vixnoéuev eltep av adrai | 
Modcac deldoev.... | ai 6é YoNwodmevar mypdy Oécay, ab’tap docdyv | 
Becreainv adédovro Kal ExNéAadov KiOapioTv. 
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922. The gold-mines of Pangaeum are mentioned also by 
Herodotus (vil. 112). 

924. codioris, poet, first in Pindar /s¢h. V. 28. KdtrupAdoapev 
Haun. xaxtuddAdoapev, VLP (which Murray retains). On the 
omission of the syllabic augment in trimeters Matthiae has an 
exhaustive note. (Gk Gramm. § 100 obs.) His conclusion is 
that ‘the poets seem to have availed themselves of this licence only 
in the narrative of messengers and at the beginning of a trimeter or 
if in the middle of a trimeter at the beginning of a proposition.’ 
Twenty-nine cases he finds to support his rule. The exceptions 
other than this passage number four. Aesch. Cho. 930, aves y’ dv 
ov xphv Kal TO wn Xpewv mde. (Here it is easy to read éxaves with 
Pauw.) Soph. Phil. 371...rdyolov yap wv Kiper (where Jebb reads 
kupet with Porson), Eur. Adc. 839, "HrXextpudvos yetvar’ “AXkunvn 
Ad. Here Wilamowitz would read ’HXextpuavy “yelvar’ x.7.d. 
lec. 580, Toad’ audi os Néyor adds: but here the preponderance 
of Mss. authority is in favour of Aéywv. It would appear therefore 
safer to accept Matthiae’s canon and read xarupAwoapev here. The 
scribe may have carelessly written « three times instead of twice in 
the phrase Opyki carupAdoapev. 

926. tiktw. The time to which rixtw refers is indicated as 
past by the tense of 7Ka, cf. Bacch. 2, Acévuoos bv rikre 10d 7 
Kadpou xépn | Seuédrn Aoxevdeta’ aorpamnpopw tupl. 

928. Bpotreov Elmsley etsd gratia. 

933- GAKas KoptacovT’, marshalling battles, cf. 772. 

936. yepovolar, see on 401 szzpra. 

939. Odysseus and Diomedes were but tools in the hands of 
Athene: she and she alone was the true agent. 

943- gavds ekev “Opdeds. Orpheus revealed the torch-pro- 
cesstons, t.€. ordained them. For @avaé cf. Joxz 550. 

945. Musaeus, here described as an Athenian citizen, was 
according to other legends a Thracian. He was regarded as a 
disciple of Orpheus. Verses attributed to him are quoted by 
Aristotle and other ancient writers. 

946. See on 500 szpra. 

949. émdtopor. ‘J shall not call in any other poet,’ z.e. to sing 
the dirge ; for cofiorjs poet v. g24n. A Muse can perform that 
office for herself, cf. 976, Opjvos ddeApal o” vurjoopev. This view 
of the passage was first suggested by Bothe. The connection of 
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thought with the preceding passage is rather loose. The Muse has 
been speaking of poets in another connection but the word @pyv@ 
suggests the new idea. Vater, however, prefers to make coguor7s 
mean ‘interpreter, prophet,’ in which sense it is applied to Melampus 
Hadt. 11. 49. He compares Hector’s words in 952, and H. /. g11, 
where to the messenger’s d\aora tdav ddmowe the chorus answers 
pdvrw odx érepov a&ouat. 

g50. tTpoxynAatns Valckenaer. o7parynddrys MSS., which is 
obviously wrong. 

955. Hector breaks off his sentence at Aevoowv with an emphatic 
question, ‘surely it was not to be supposed that I would not send 
heralds to my friends?’ 7é why is generally found only at end of a 
clause ; hence some would prefer ré 677’ here. 

g60. For the Homeric practice of burning clothes in honour of 
the dead, cf. 7/. XXII. 510, dtdp To eiuar’ evi meydpoce Kéovrar | 
...GAN 7 Tot ThE TdvTa KaTapAéEwW Tupl KnrEw. 

962-973. This passage is discussed at length, /z¢vo. § 1. 

974. paov (Valckenaer) is a great improvement on Bay with 
which it might readily have been confused. ot depends on 1év6os. — 
The Muse would not admit that Thetis’ love for Achilles was 
tenderer than her own for Rhesus. Cf. zz/ra 977. 

976. Cf. (with Way) Od. xxiv. 58: Agamemnon in Hades 
tells the story of Achilles’ burial: 

aul 6€ o« éotnoay Kodpa ddlovo yépovTos 

oixrp’ dNomupopmevat, mepl 5° duBpora eiuara eooay, 
Motca 6 evvéa maoa dueBouevar dm Kady 
Ophyveov. 

977- €v mévOet with O€ridos, see 85g n. 

g8o-3. For the sentiment, cf. JZed. rogo fi. 

987. wAnpoty tT’ adxévas, ‘harness the necks of the steeds.’ 
I have not met any exact parallel to this phrase, the nearest 
approximations perhaps being such uses as vadv mAnpotv, Awpaxeta 
mAnpovv (Aesch. Sept. 32). 

g88. tmavovs for Mss. mévous Reiske. Tuponvixis (for which 
cf. Aesch. Zum. 567, Soph. 47. 17, Eur. Phoen. 1377) perhaps as 
indicating that it was first introduced by the Etruscan pirates. The 
true Tyrrhenian trumpet was curved at the end like the Roman 
Zituus (see Jebb on 47. 17). 

g8g. wvtmepBadoyv Lenting. The sense requires the aor. part. 


APPENDIX 
on vv. 874-8. 


Hector has been attempting to soothe Rhesus’ charioteer, who 
insists that Trojans (in particular, Hector himself), not Greeks, are 
responsible for the murder of his lord. The man repeats his 
suspicions, and the conversation ends thus: 

EK. 66’ aé rov a’rov pidov ov AjEe Néywr. 
HN. édod’ 6 dpacas. ov yap els oe TelveTat 
yA@oo’, ws od Koumets*’ 7 Aikn 6° émiorara.. 
EK. \afuc’: dyovtes 5 avrov eis dduous euovs, 
otTws Omrws ay uy “yKady TopotveTe: 
buds 6” idvras KTé. 

What does the charioteer mean by his oJ yap eis oe Tetverac 
yAaoo’, ws od Koumeis? * For my speech does not apply to you, as 
you boast’ (or ‘mockingly assert’—see below) ‘that it does’? 
This seems senseless, for: (i) the Thracian’s charges ave directed at 
Hector, not merely as responsible leader, but personally (cp. his 
speech in vv. 833-855 passim and vv. 872 sq-); (ii) why should 
Hector ‘ brag’ because the accusation is made? The vagueness of 
reference in the preceding words, 60.0’ 6 dpacas, cannot in itself be 
regarded as a recantation! and so as an answer to the first difficulty ; 
dares mv or something of the kind should have been added. And 
the second question is left. 

The explanation, I think, lies in yA@oo’ and koumets. The 
unusual pause after the first syllable of the line lays marked and 
unexpected emphasis on yA@oo’. kozreis is not ‘thou dost boast,’ 


1 Professor Gilbert Murray’s version (in his delightful translation 
of the Rhesus, 1913) :— 
My curse rest—not on Hector, but on those 
Who stabbed us, as thou say’st.—Ah, Justice knows !— 
is assuredly not a close rendering, 
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but ‘thou dost disdainfully assert.’ kouzety, in reference not to 
one’s own merits but to another’s failings, is found in v. 438: ovx 
ws od Koumets Tas €uas dutoridas. Cp. also Orestes 571, Aesch. P. V. 
947- The charioteer means, then: ‘ Let! the slayer perish! For 
"us no ¢ongue, as thy taunts aver, that points at thee.’? Here he 
draws his sword and rushes upon Hector with the cry: ‘Justice 
knows...” He would have said: ‘Justice knows how to equalize 
the obscure Thracian and the mighty Trojan’—but he is checked in 
his outcry and his onset alike, perhaps by the henchmen of the 
prince, perhaps by sudden weakness due to his wound. Adfvode is 
familiar in the sense ‘ Arrest that man!’? But it may be simply 
‘Take in your arms.’ In either case the situation is an excellent, 
if obvious, stroke of stage-craft; but the latter view is the more 
striking. The mountaineer in the moment of his impetuous charge 
is arrested by his own weakness, and collapses into the arms of the 
Trojans and possibly of Hector himself. 


G. NORWOOD. 


1 It may be objected that é\o7ro regularly means, not a direct 
threat, but a somewhat vague denunciation—‘ curses upon him !’ 
Certainly ; and 6 dpdcas—particularly if it does in fact mean Hector 
—is very vague. I believe that the Thracian, as he gathers himself 
together for his spring, intentionally uses language which for the 
instant will half disguise and half express his intention. 

2 Cp. Macbeth v. viii: 

I have no words,— 
My voice is in my sword, thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out. 

3 Cf. fon 1266, 1402; Phoenissae 1660; Bacchae 503 and 
possibly 451. 

4 Cp. Medea 956; Heracles 943; [ph. Aul. 622. 
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(MAINLY TO THE NOTES) 


I. GREEK 


[Words marked + are given by Rolfe as not occurring elsewhere in 
the Tragic Poets, although found in other Greek writers. They 
are to be distinguished from dzaé elpnuéva, words occurring 


nowhere outside the A/eszs. 


found, Zrtro. p. xlvi.] 


+aBovAws, 761 

ayyé\New w. acc., bring news 
of, 268 

dypwrns, 266 

*Adpacrera, 342, 468 

t+andovls, 550 

dnows, 417 

taifos, 990 

alpecOar puynv, 54, 126 

aixun, warfare, 251 

taxiwdivws, 588 

taxudgwy (used of a person), 795 

adxy, battle, 772, 9333 a force 
(of troops), 276 

aX 7, 36 

auBrwy, 737 

duvoTis, 419 

ava voc. of dvaé, 828 

tavatelpw, 514 

avnp, without eis, emphasising 
superlative adj., 500 

t+avOpwrodaluwv, g71, v. Lutro. 
pp- xix, xlvi, xlvii 

avrepav, w. gen. and dat., 184 

avrnploes, nostrils, 785 

amaros, 310 

ftamAnxTos, 814 

tamowdobat, 177, 466 

dpa=dpa, 118 

dpelparor Kémot, 124 

tapisToroKos, gog 


A list of these latter will be 


tdomacrés, 348 
avdévTns, 873 
avdvyerns, 895 

at\wv (=Tddpos), 112 
tavrépprfos, 288 
tadumvlfw, 25 


Bagew Twd TL, 719 
Bards, 356 

Bases, 47 

Bddos, net, 730 
Bptfew, 826 


yapeiv ex, 168 

tyamovety, 75 

yap, a particle of emphasis, 17 

ye, marking the more emphatic 
of two alternatives, 623, 817 

tyepovoia, 401, 936 

tyewpyetv, 176 d 

det, w. acc. (for the more usual 
dat.) and gen., 837 

deEvovcAat, 419 

FdéxOar, 525 

déxoua, hearken to, 43 catch a 
sound, 295 

dla, fem. of dos, 226 

OiBapos, 215 

OvevreTHSs, 43 

+oudm7ns (tin this sense), 234 
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dimods, mutual, 163; subtle, 395 
dis Toows, w. compar. adj., 160 
Oliov mip, 417 

doxnoas, 777 

+0dEa, weston, 780 

tddpy (pl. of ddpu), 274 

tdvouat, 529 

Ovodduos, 247 

SuctOvycKkew, 791 

Ovoolfev, 724, 805 


EYYEVIS, 404, 413 

téyepré (tin this sense), 524 

éyxos, sword, 576 

€dpa ouudrov, 8, 554 

tédpatos (tin this sense), 783 

et, w. subj., 830 

ejul, w. aor. part., 105 

eladpoun, 604 

elomralew, 560 

téxxéavres, 97 

téxtpor7, 881 

éXatvew addnv, 480 

téNevbépios, 358 

év, in the case of, 859 

tévrdooew, 492 

é£alpw (metaphorical), 109 

tégamw@oare, S11 

ELAVYNS, 304 

teEdorns, 322 

éemayerOat, 949 

émaitelv, beg, 715 

érel 5° div, 469 

ért, w.acc., of motion over, 256 

témdéevos, 364 

t+émiOpwoKw, 100 

témiuoudos (tin this sense), 327 

fémexpaouar, 942 

émramopo. IINelades, 529 

tevdotéw, 496 

Evpw7n, 29 

tevorAayxvia, 192 

evoTabew, 317 

épedpos, in technical sense, 119; 
beleaguering, 954 

éplecbar, destre w. acc., 46 


nBn on=ov, 354 


#AvOov, 660 
nuépay ef NMepas, 445 


Oduupis, 925 

Odmrew mpos, 881 

Géc Oat, set down (an account), 
310 

Oowarnptovy, 515 

Opacos =Odapaos, 250 

@vockéos, 68 


id, 553 
"The’s, 175 


kal pyy...ye, 179, 184 
Katplws, 339 
KakoyauBpos, 260 
Kaddvyépupos, 349 
Katpbiwevos, 378 
KkapavioTys, 817 
+kaparduos, 606 
tkardvrTys, 318 
tKaramdew, 387 
KaTdoTaols vuUKTOS, IIT 
KeEpodeTos, 33 
Knptooew, w. acc., of goal of 
motion, 538 
KNOW, 573 
+kAwmekos, 205, 512 
Kommay, 138, 662 
Kourreiv, taunt, 438, 876 
KépoBos, 539 
Kpévuos, epithet of Pan, 36 
Kplvw=mpoKkplvw, 655 
Kpornia, 499 
tkpvorahNOrnKTos, 441 
TkuBevw, 446 


NeANMMEVOS, 74 

+Aewpdpos, 881 

NOxXos, sumprise-fparty, 173 am- 
bush, 560 


+ueNomrowds, 550 

THweA@Ia, 923 

tueuBrwxws, 629 

Tuéepuepos, 509 

py, for wn od after verb of pre- 
venting negatived, 602 
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7) ov, in indept sentence, 115 
nvds, 534 

MNVlo, 404 

powos (tin this sense), 256 
Movapxoe yumVATW, 31 
Movoaios, 945 

fupiddes, adjective, 913 

+uvx Arcus, 789 


tvavkAnpia, 233 

tvatorabua, 136, 244, 448, 582, 
591; 602, 673 

vetpa, 794 

vedkunrtos, 887 

yynowwrns Bios, 7O1 

VOUOS, 477 

vooTos, journey, 427 

vixtes, night-watches, 13, 17, 
691 

tvuxrnyopla, 19 

vuxTnyopew 89 

vukTiBpouos, 552 

vuxXEve, 520 


Evvéxew, 59 


olvoT\dvyTos, 363 
OAKot veOv, 145, 673 
Ounpevw, 434 
éudpoorat, 816 
Oppevs, 944 

ov pny, 175 

otvexa, 340, 660 
dpeéris, 905 


mavoorérwp (fem.), 549 

maraa nuépa, 389 

Ilav, 36 

mavoikws, 720 

Tavnuepevw, 301 

TlavOotdns, 28 

mapa decmébrou, issuing fron, 790 
+mapdkatpos, 830 

macoaNevew, mpos, W. acc., 180 
medooTtBys, 254, 763 
+redtacTHs, 311, Zztro. p. xlvii 
mwéATn, & line of meXTacTAal, 410, 


487 


mintw, metaph., 446 
wAdOw, w.acc.,of goal of motion, 


14 

trraorryé, yoke, 303 

aAAKTpov, 706 

aAnpodv avxévas, 987 

mobev, in what direction ?, 612, 
695 

troNiapxos, 381 

modtoxos, 166, 821 

moumivns, 716 

Tourn, journey, 229 

movriov oToma, the Bosporus, 
430: 0) 

Tlovros OpyKios, 440 

TOPTAMATA, 442 

mopmat, 384 

mopavvey, 878 

tarpnvys, 797 

mptv, w. indic. (=zzetzl), 294 

Tpd XEipwv, 274 

tarpoxdOnuat, 6 

Mpomivw, 405 

mpowoTns, 361 

mpds, Ws gen., denoting time, 
556 

mpocaveos, 273 

tapoaderos, 307 

}irpocOvos, 210 

mporawl, 523, Zztro. p. xlvil 

mpovsepevvnT7s, 296 

TpOTa onueia, 528 

+ITWXIKOS, 503 

mupd, watch-fires, 41 

+mupod (heterogen. plur.), 97 


paxoduros, 712 
plrrew Klyduvov, 155 
tpiyn, 64 


cabpos, 639 

calyw, 55 

onKOS, 501 

t+onua, watchword, 12, 688 
tonwepov, 683 

Zioes, 546 

Dipoevtiades, 827 
sopisTys, Poet, 949 


96 INDICES 


copss, of a poet, 890; of a 


diviner, 65 
tomavia, 245 
tomopas, Zor 
otagw (of sound), 566 
areixew, 86 etc., Zutro. p. xlvii 
oTparndarely, w. gen., 276 
oTpatomeda, castva, 526 


ov, marking its clause as em- 


phatic, 17 
tovvabpolfw, 613 
toweurlrpnim, 489 
ovpdnv, 58 
cpe=him, bor 


TH pev...7d 5é, 35 
Ta mhelova (=melova), 778 
Tax dv, perhaps, 561 
TaxuBarns, 134 
TeiverOar eis TL, 
p: xlvii 
TETPAMLoLpos, 5 
TEvXoPepos, 3 
Tl umv ; 705, 955 
Tl nv od; 706 
tro\umevew, 744 
trpouepos (tin this sense), 36 
Tpom7 Sopds, 82 
Tuponvixos, 988 


875, Jntro. 


tbdpoedjs, 353 

imdpxew KarOavav, 633 
UracTioTiHs, 2 
Umagppos, 711 

trodéévos, 364 

Uplfw, 730 


gavat, torch-processions, 943 
tavatos, 355 

OnryThs, 217 

Pirdupwv, 916 

Pidwos, 347 

tprOrroXus, 158 

préyew Naumripas, 110 
Pu\NoTpwros, g 


xXalpw. w. participial phrase in 
acc., 390 
xvoat avtiywv, 118 


+xpucorevx7s, 340 


xwortbs, 414 


Yapapexpous, 716 

Ynpov Aoyos, 309 

ws, w. absol. 
145 

ws dy, w. final clause, 72, 420 


acc., const., 


II. ENGLISH 97 


Il. ENGLISH 


Accusative, absolute after ws, 
145; cognate, 512, 5475 ex- 
tension of cognate, 740, 897 ; 
of goal of motion, 14; of that 
by which one swears, 827 ; of 
participial phrase after xalpw, 
390; of time, 5 

Adjective for genitive of sub- 
stantive, 257 f. 

Antecedent attracted into rela- 
tive clause, 848 

Aorist, ‘instantaneous,’ 640; 
with force of English plu- 
perfect, 428; subjunctive, as in 
Homer, of what may prove to 
have happened, 864 

Apposition of part to whole, 
781 ff., 793 f. 

Article for relative pronoun, 240, 
cf. 693 n. 

Augment omitted, 924 


Comparative adverb in -ws, 849 

Compound substantive for sub- 
stantive and adjective, gog; 
verbs irregularly formed, 791 

Conditional sentence, irregular 
sequence in, 128-30, 572, 
600-2 

Construction kata siveow, 763 

Crasis (xph «ldévar), 683 


Dative of manner, 15; of time, 
SOO age, Ws: 
Dolon’s disguise, xi 


Epic forms in Rhesus, xlvi 
Epithet, transfer of, 256, 714 


Future expressing concession, 


399 


Genitive, local, 546; of thing 
heard of (with muv@avoua), 
806; plural of neuters in -os, 


566 


Indicative after ply in affirmative 
statements, 294 

Infinitive dependent on adjec- 
tive, 333 

Infinitival phrase dependent on 
substantive, 84; in apposition 
to substantive, 108 

Irony, Tragic, 665-7 

Islanders, contempt for among 
Greeks of mainland, 7or 


Language, Thracian, 297 


Nominative for vocative, 367, 
388 


Optative with dy expressing what 
may prove to be true, 859; 
expressing fixed resolve, 201 


Periphrastic use of e/ué with 
aorist participle active, 105 
Present tense of past: events, 
926; after a relative pronoun, 

241, 502, 945 
Procne, legend of, 546-50 
Prophecy of Muse, discussed, 
xvi ff. 


Verbals in -ros used actively, 
363, 887 

Verbs in evw with active meaning, 
361, 4343 of coming where 
sense ‘coming back’ is implied, 
157 
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A First Year Latin Book. With Introduction and 
Vocabulary. By J. THompson, M.A. 2s. 


Prima Legenda. First Year Latin Lessons. By Miss J. 
WuvteE, M.A. 1s. 4d. 

A Latin Note-Book. Arranged by C. E. Honczs, 
VAR ais: 

The Restored Pronunciation of Latin. Syllabus 
approved by the Philological Societies of Oxford and Cambridge 


and recommended by the Classical Association for adoption by 
Classical Teachers. 4 pp. 1d. For 20 copies, rs. 


Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan Period. 3d. 
The Restored Pronunciation of Greek and Latin. 


Bye Ve eARNOED litt tandm oR IS Conway, Litt.D. 
fourth and revised edition. Paper covers. 15. 
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GREEK AND LATIN COMPOSITION 


Graduated Passages from Greek and Latin 
Authors for First-Sight Translation. Selected and supplied 
with short Notes for Beginners by H. BENDALL, M.A. and C. E. 
LAURENCE, M.A. PartI. Easy. 1s.6d. Part II. MODERATELY 
Easy. 2s. Part III. MODERATELY DIFFICULT. 25. Part IV. 
DIFFICULT. 2s. 


Graduated Passages from Latin Authors separately. 
In four parts as above. Each part ts. 


Silva Latina. A Latin Reading Book, chosen and 
arranged by J. D. Durr, M.A. 2s. net. With Vocabulary, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Latin and Greek Verse. By Rev. T. S. Evans, M.A., 
D.D. Edited with Memoir by the Rev. J. Waltz, M.A., D.D. 
7s. 6a. 

A Book of Greek Verse. By W. Heap tam, Litt.D. 
6s. net. 

Cambridge Compositions, Greek and Latin. Edited 


by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A. and R. D. Hicxs, M.A. Cloth 
extra, gilt top. Ios. 


Translations into Greek Verse and Prose. By 
R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A. 6s. net. 


Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. By Sir 
R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., O.M. Second edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Compositions and Translations by the late H.C. F. 
Mason. With Prefatory Memoir by R. C. Gitson. Edited by 
H. H. WEsT. 335. 6d. net. 


Latin and English Idiom. An object lesson from 
Livy’s preface. By H. D. Naytor, M.A. 2s. 

More Latin and English Idiom. An object lesson 
from Livy xxxiv. 1-8. By the same author. 45. 6d. net. 
Demonstrations in Greek Iambic Verse. By 

Weer Ds ROUSE, (itt: 16s. 
Greek and Latin Compositions. By R. SHILLETo, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


Latin Prose for Middle Forms. By W. Horton 
SPRAGGE, M.A., and ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. 3s. net. 
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ANTIQUITIES, HISTORY AND LETTERS 


Plato. Moral and Political Ideals. By Mrs J. 
ApaM, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 3@. net; leather, 25. 6d. net. Cambridge 
Manuals. 

A Short History of Rome for Schools. By E. E. 
BRYANT, M.A. With 24 illustrations and 24 maps. 35. 6d. net. 

The Constitution of the Later Roman Empire. 
Creighton Memorial Lecture delivered at University College, 
London, 12 November, 1909. By Professor J. B. BuRY. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Zeus: a Study in Ancient Religion. Vol. I. By 
A. B. Coox, M.A. With 42 plates and 569 figures. 455. net. 

Greek History for Schools. By C. D. Epmonps, M.A. 
With 42 illustrations and 14 maps. 55. net. 

Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. By 
JANE ELLEN Harrison, Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. 
(Aberdeen). With 179 figures. Second edition. 155. net. 

Themis. A Study of the Social Origins of Greek 
Religion. By J. E. Harrison. With an Excursus by Professor 
GILBERT MuRRAY and a chapter by Mr F. M. CORNFORD. 
With 152 illustrations. 15s. net. 

The Roman Republic. By W. E. HeiTLanp, M.A. 
In three volumes. With rg maps. 305. net. 

A Short History of the Roman Republic. By W.E. 
HEITLAND, M.A. With 6 plates and 18 maps. 6s. net. 


Essays and Addresses. By Sir R. C. Jess, Litt.D., 
O.M. tos. 6d. net. 

Clio Enthroned. A Study in Prose-form in Thucydides. 
By W. R. M. Lamps, M.A. tos. net. 

Outlines of Ancient History from the earliest times 
to 476 A.D. By H. MATTINGLY, M.A. With 35 plates and 12 
maps. tos. 6d. net. 

Scythians and Greeks. By E. H. Minns, M.A. 
Royal 4to. With g maps and plans, g coin plates and 355 illustra- 
tions in the text. 635. net. 

The Municipalities of the Roman Empire. By J.S. 
REID, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 12s. net. 
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The Greek House: its history and development 
from the Neolithic Period to the Hellenistic Age. By 
BERTHA CaRR RIDER, M.A., D.Lit. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

The Origin of Tragedy, with special reference to the 
Greek tragedians. By W. RrpGeway, Sc.D., F.B.A. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- 
European Races, in special reference to the origin of Greek 
Tragedy, with an appendix on the origin of Greek Comedy. By 
W. RIDGEWAY, Sc.D., F.B.A. . 15s. net. 

The Early Age of Greece. By W. RipGEway, Sc.D., 
F.B.A. With numerous illustrations. In two vols.: Vol. I. 215. 
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A History of Classical Scholarship. By Sir J. E. 
Sanpys, Litt.D. Vol. I. Second edition revised. With 24 illus- 
trations. ros. 6d. net. Vol. II. With 40 illustrations. 85. 6d. 
net. Vol. III. With 22 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Classical Scholarship. From 
the Sixth Century B.c. to the present day. By the same author. 
Crown 8vo. With 26 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning. 
By Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt-D. 45. 6d. net. 

Greek Tragedy. By J. T. SHepparD, M.A. Cloth, 
1s. 3d. net; leather, 25. 6d. net. Cambridge Manuals, 

Collected Literary Essays. Classical and Modern. 
By A. W. VERRALL, Litt-D. Edited, with a memoir and portrait, 
by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A., and J. D. DuFF, M.A. tos. 6d. net. 

Collected Studies in Greek and Latin Scholarship. 
By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Edited by M. A. BAYFIELD and 
J. D. Durr. tos. 6d. net. 

The Bacchants of Euripides and otheressays. By 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. — Ios. net. 

Essays on Four Plays of Euripides. Andromache, 
Helen, Heracles, Orestes. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Euripides the Rationalist. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D 
Reprinted, 1913. 75. 6d. net. 

Praelections delivered before the Senate of the 
University of Cambridge, 25, 26, 27 January, 1906 (Dr H. 
Jackson, Dr J. ADAM, Dr A. W. VERRALL, Dr W. HEADLAM, 
Professor W. RIDGEWAY). 55. net. 
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A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES 
Edited by LeEonarD WHIBLEY, M.A. 


Third edition revised and enlarged. Royal 8vo. pp. xxxvi+ 
788. With 197 illustrations, 5 maps and 4 indexes. 


PIES TAStE 


Press Notices 


‘¢This work is a kind of encyclopaedia 27 minzmo.... The amount of 
information gathered into seven hundred pages is a marvel....And, 
strange to say, the book is quite pleasant to read in spite of its in- 
numerable facts. The printing is admirable and the volume is well 
illustrated....Mr Whibley is to be congratulated on his book. The 
country can produce a body of scholars as careful as the Germans...and 
their judgment is notably sane.” —Guardian 


‘‘The scheme of the book is good. It is not a mere collection of 
interesting miscellanea, but a clear and connected account of Greek life 
and thought, written by scholars who are intimately acquainted with all 
the latest developments of the subject....The mass of erudition that is 
packed between its covers is astonishing....It is thorough in the sense 
that, in the majority of the articles, at least, the substance of our know- 
ledge is given, the essential points are touched upon, and the theories of 
first-rate importance are concisely stated.” — Saturday Review 


‘Tt is a handbook that no one will be ashamed to own and consult, 
a handbook that will be sure to fill a place not only in libraries designed 
for the young, but also on the desk of the teacher, and on the shelves 


of the scholar....It is a good book worthy of English scholarship.” 
Journal of Education 


‘The completeness of the scope is obvious. The excellence of the 
work is guaranteed by the names of the contributors. The volume 
should be on the Greek library shelves of every school where Greek is 
seriously taught. Not for reference merely ; it will be read with avidity, 
apart from task-work, by any boy that has the root of the matter in him. 
The book is beautifully printed and produced.” —Zducational Times 


‘‘This is an admirable book, in design and execution alike....The 
choice of writers is above reproach....Secondly, the choice of matters is 
good....Thirdly, the book is readable: it is not merely a work of refer- 
ence.... The pages are full of illustrations from art, Rea/zex, inscriptions, 
manuscripts; the printing is worthy of the Press; and the whole book 
is good to look upon.” —Camébridge Review 
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A COMPANION TO LATIN STUDIES 
Edited by Sir JoHn Epwrn Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A. 


Second edition. Royal8vo. pp. xxxv+8g91. With 2 maps, 
141 illustrations and 4 indexes. 18s. net. 


Press lNVotices 


‘Dr Sandys and his collaborators have produced a notable book of 
reference, within a manageable compass.... The work appears to have 
been done extremely well, and the immense amount of information is 
presented tersely and intelligibly....The illustrations are good and 
adequate.” —/ournal of Hellenic Studies. 


‘*A useful and erudite work, which represents the best results of 
Latin scholarship, and whose bibliographies will be found invaluable to 
students. The scope of the book is wide. There is no side of in- 
tellectual, political or administrative life upon which it does not touch. 
Ethnology, public antiquities, private antiquities, the army, the arts 
and literature all have their place in this classical encyclopedia, whose 
full indexes make it an admirable work of reference....We cannot repay 
the debt we owe to the Romans otherwise than by a loyal understanding 
of their history and their literature, and to those who ask a guide we 
can commend no surer one than this widely planned, well executed 
Companion of Dr Sandys.” —Odédserver 


“*Tn the single volume before us it is really possible for the first time 
to obtain a conspectus of almost all that is definitely known about 
Roman environment, life, and thought....The Book is a thesaurus of 
sane learning in a readable form. Varro or Pliny or St Isidore of 
Seville would have studied it with a growing wonder and enlighten- 
ment; for not Rome only, but the history of all knowledge about Rome, 
is here recalled to its first beginnings.” — 7zmes 


“‘This volume is a complete cyclopzedia or Roman studies; and in 
nearly goo pages and half a million words contains the carefully adjusted 
result of recent inquiries into every department of Latin lore. It is, in 
a very remarkable degree, accurate, complete and abreast of modern 
discovery; and we congratulate the University, the contributors, and 
the editor on the signal success of an ambitious project.”’ 

Saturday Review 

“‘This book gives us a masterly brief survey of the antiquities and 
literature of Rome....Fortunate is the student with 4 Companion to 
Latin Studies on his shelves.”—Dazly News 
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NOTE 


Specimen The Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Copies Press are willing to consider applications 
from teachers for specimen copies of their educational 
publications with a view to enabling them to decide 
whether the books are suitable for introduction in their 
classes. Specimen copies can usually be sent either free 
or at half price. Applicants for specimen copies 
are requested to state on the enclosed form 
how many copies of the books applied for are 
likely to be required, if adopted for class use. 
No application can be considered if the number of copies 
to be used if the book is adopted is less than 12. All 
books other than specimen copies should be 
ordered from a Bookseller. 


A complete catalogue of the educational publications of 
the press will be sent on application. 
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